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THE PRESENT STATE OF ETHICS: 
H. D. LEWIS 


‘ETHICS is a bore.’ Such was the declaration made, at a recent 
philosophical conference, by one of the most influential of British 
philosophers of the present time. I cannot give you his name, for 
the remark was made in the course of a general discussion, and 
not from a printed paper. For the same reason I cannot vouch for 
the strict verbal accuracy of my quotation. But it is a very significant 
one, for it expresses in downright terms what has often been vaguely 
suggested of late and what seems to be the prevailing view of the 
most vigorous, and especially the most assertive, thinkers in this 
country today; although there are few who would put it as bluntly as 
the speaker to whom I referred. It should be stressed that the words 
do not simply condemn a particular ethical trend or express dis- 
satisfaction with the way ethics are handled today. It is not even a case 
of suggesting, as the late Professor H. A. Pritchard did in a celebrated 
article, that moral philosophy as hitherto conceived is ‘founded upon 
a mistake’ (Mind, 1912). It is not a case of simple ethical sceptic- 
ism, although, heaven knows, there is plenty of that. Sceptics as a 
rule are quite ready for debate. But the phenomenon with which we 
are confronted today is that of a large and influential body of philoso- 
phers who find any sort of examination of ethical questions along the 
lines we traditionally know as moral philosophy tedious and little 
worthy of the attention of those who truly know what philosophers 
ought to be doing. To leave ethics alone, or to abandon it to those 
who have more taste for uplift than thought, and not even to trouble 
about refutations of established beliefs or explanations of their per- 
sistence, seems to be the proper course for those who would really 
be in the fashion. But this is not just a fashion. Nor is it merely 
reflective of a prevailing trend in philosophical thought. It expresses 
what is, in my opinion, a deep and especially significant mental 
aversion from the problems of ethics, amounting in some cases to 
positive nausea. 

To appreciate fully the nature of this situation we need to remem- 
ber how sharp a departure it is from the practice of philosophers 
hitherto. In the past ethics has usually been of the greatest concern 
to philosophers. In some celebrated cases, for example those of 
Socrates and Spinoza, its problems have provided the main incentive 
to reflection. Not that the major problems appear only in ethics. 


1 This paper was read to the Modern Churchman’s Conference on the 
‘Flight from Reason”, at Bristol, September 8th, 1949. 
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Far be it from me to suggest that. Nor should we expect all philoso- 
phers to be equally interested in all fields of philosophy. Nowadays 
especially we must be allowed, in this discipline as in others, our 
specialisms. But there is that in the nature of philosophy which 
precludes too rigid a demarcation of spheres, as Plato so insistently 
taught; and the greatest philosophers, even when their main interests 
have lain in metaphysics or theory of knowledge, have allowed their 
curiosity and concern to range in the same philosophical way over 
the fields of ethics and politics as well. Thus Locke whom we know 
so well as the father of modern empiricism, has his assured place also 
as the author of a celebrated treatise on Civil Government than 
which few books have had a greater influence on practice. But today 
it seems possible for some of our ablest thinkers, even when they do 
not generally seal their thoughts off in watertight compartments, to 
keep their minds closed at least to ethics. Professor Price, for 
example, in an otherwise notable survey of the course of philosophy 
between the two wars (Horizon, January 1949), includes no reference 
to ethics beyond the observation that the omission must not be itself 
taken to imply that nothing of importance happened in ethics during 
that period. And he is not by any means alone among philosophers 
of recent years in having been most productive in many fields without 
seeming ever to turn to ethics. 

This is all the more surprising in view of the urgent practical 
problems which confront us today. But it certainly cannot be 
ascribed to any slack period in ethics itself. For those who have 
turned their minds to this subject in the first half of this century have 
made remarkable progress, notably in British philosophy. I need 
only instance the work of C. D. Broad, G. E. Moore, H. A. Pritchard 
and W. D. Ross. Here alone we have a body of new and carefully 
thought out ethical teaching. It has indeed its ancestry, also mostly 
in British philosophy. But rarely has so much that has been but 
dimly apprehended in the past been set forth in such clear and 
exhaustive terms as in the discussion of moral objectivity and its 
implications by recent moralists such as those I have mentioned. 
Abroad we have the very solid work of Nicolai Hartmann whose brief 
spell of popularity has already receded before the more spectacular 
work of far less discerning and strenuous thinkers. It has always 
seemed strange to me that so little is generally known about the 
important advances made of late in ethics. All the publicity seems to 
be given to debates with positivists of some brand or another, or to 
matters on the fringes of philosophy. And although serious philoso- 
phical work can hardly be expected to be very popular, but must on 
the contrary affect general opinion by slow and steady permeation, 
it is, I think, extremely regrettable that the public should be left under 
the impression that little of a constructive nature has been attempted 
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in recent philosophy when in fact we have seen as lively a period in 
moral philosophy, and as substantial a positive achievement, as any 
in the history of the subject. It is also, as I have often stressed, 
singularly unfortunate that theology has been so little affected by the 
best ethical thought of today, for recent ethics is peculiarly relevant 
to just those questions which most agitate our theologians. The way 
out of many theological muddles has been very clearly pointed out 
to us — if only we could take it. But what is bewildering most of all 
is that the achievements of moral philosophers in this century, and 
the acute argumentation that has proceeded amongst themselves 
about their main contentions, should have created so little stir in the 
philosophical world at large, and is, at present, in real danger of 
being neglected altogether, so much has the tide of philosophical 
fashion left it high and dry. 

The attitude of our younger philosophers in particular is well 
exemplified in the following quotation from a recent paper. 


‘As a fair example of contemporary academic moral philosophy 
let me take Sir David Ross’s Foundations of Ethics. 1 fancy that 
I am not alone in finding this book thoroughly dissatisfying and 
depressing. Yet the reason is not that it is a bad book; on the 
contrary it is a book which it seems presumptuous to praise. It 
is the mature work of a very keen intellect, representing a life- 


time devoted to its subject. It is sound and complete, in a sense 
in which even the great classics of moral philosophy, such as 
Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, are not. One is conscious 
that nothing relevant to its purpose has been neglected — 
everything has been considered and given its due weight. Why, 
then, are we still unsatisfied? The answer, I would suggest is 
that its purpose does not interest us. We are looking for some- 
thing else.” 


But for what, then, are we looking when we find that moral 
philosophy, as we have known it, is not very relevant to our need? 
We are looking, I suggest, very largely for something which it is not 
the business of the most basic ethical principles, and those which 
are most amenable to philosophical treatment, to supply. The dis- 
satisfaction with ethics is due in part to frustration arising in turn 
from a wrongful expectation. The expectation is that the moral 
philosopher should prove himself more immediately useful in the 
sphere of practice than he appears to be. We are faced today with 
urgent practical problems, in the sphere of public and private affairs, 
and many of these are of a nature to which there is little guidance in 
similar periods of stress and transition in the past. I need not dilate 


*Towards a New Moral Philosophy. A. M. MAcIvER. Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society 1945-46, p. 180. 
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on this. We all know how completely the social and political scene 
has changed in the course of our own life-time. There has been more 
change in a few years of late than in many centuries in the past, and 
it is all the sort of change which gives a novel character to many 
questions of right and wrong. The old standards are, in many cases, 
not so much false as irrelevant. And the younger generation in 
particular is apt to regard a continuation of the old ethical debate 
with extreme impatience as a symptom of the indifference and blind- 
ness of their elders to the chaotic and bewildering conditions in 
which younger folk in particular find themselves. Accusations of 
smugness and escapism are very common, and it is not surprising 
that these should be reflected in the attitude adopted towards basic 
ethical principles and the philosophical study of them. The philoso- 
pher, we have been told by so many of late, must leave his ivory 
tower and prove his worth in the heat and dust of affairs. He must 
deal with real problems, he must be contemporary; and above all, 
if he is a moral philosopher and has to do with questions of practice, 
he must prove the relevance of what he has to say to urgent practical 
problems of the present if he is to deserve a hearing. 

Now this is a reaction we easily understand, and there is a great 
deal more involved in it than the impatience of the man of affairs 
with those who are given to contemplation of what is more perman- 
ent and abiding. The last thing we can afford to do is to be patroniz- 
ing and superior. Even so, it is well to bear in mind that this sort of 
impatience is not, in itself, a very new phenomenon. It made a very 
deep impression on Plato, much of whose thought is designed to 
counter it. Plato, no doubt, went to extremes in turn, and put too 
great a reliance on abstract philosophical thought as a guide to action. 
He underestimated, as Aristotle did not, the practical wisdom of the 
man of affairs and the wisdom enshrined in common experience. 
Hence his misinterpretation of democracy as the rule of the mass. 
Even so we cannot but side with him in his denunciation of those 
who courted cheap popular support and acclamation by offering 
deceptively attractive short-term solutions to questions which call 
for the greatest patience and breadth of vision in the study of their 
many-sided complications. The unusually passionate outburst of 
Plato in a famous passage of the Theaetetus, in spite of its extremism, 
and of the unfortunate, if understandable, dualism which led him so 
often astray, constitutes still to my mind one of the noblest defences 
of the supremacy of reason, and his words come echoing down the 
centuries to us today with an unusually poignant significance. It 
will be no waste of our time to repeat them. 

Plato begins with an account of the Rhetorician (in words re- 
miniscent of that remarkable phrase in the Republic which speaks of 
‘the shrewd little eyes of the soul’ of men reputed vicious but clever) 
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as one ‘always talking against time’ and having thus acquired ‘a 
tense and bitter shrewdness’, and as one, ‘whose apprenticeship in 
slavery has dwarfed and twisted his growth and robbed him of his 
free spirit, driving him into devious ways, threatening him with fears 
and dangers which the tenderness of youth could not face with truth 
and honesty; so, turning from the first to lies and the requital of 
wrong with wrong, warped and stunted, he passes from youth to 
manhood with no soundness in him and turns out, in the end, a man 
of formidable intellect — as he imagines’ (Theaetetus 173). With this 
we are to contrast the philosophic nature: 


“On the other hand, my friend, when the philosopher drags the 
other upwards to a height at which he may consent to drop the 
question ‘‘What injustice have I done to you or you to me?”’ 
And to think about justice or injustice in themselves, what each 
is and how they differ from one another and from anything else; 
or to stop quoting poetry about the happiness of kings or of 
men with gold in store and think about the meaning of kingship 
and the whole question of human happiness and misery, what 
their nature is, and how humanity can gain the one and escape 
the other — in all this field, when that small shrewd legal mind 
has to render an account, then the situation is reversed. Now it 
is he who is dizzy from hanging at such an unaccustomed height 
and looking down from mid-air. Lost and dismayed and stam- 
mering, he will be laughed at, not by maid-servants or the 
uneducated — they will not see what is happening — but by 
everyone whose breeding has been the antithesis of a slave’s’. 
(ibid. 175). 


Plato concludes that when you get the slick rhetoricians alone 
‘and make them explain their objections to philosophy, then, if they 
are men enough to face a long examination without running away, it 
is odd how they end by finding their own arguments unsatisfied; 
somehow their flow of eloquence runs dry, and they become as 
speechless as an infant’ (ibid. 177). 

All this, together with Plato’s continuous insistence that the 
philosopher has to take the long and toilsome route himself before 
he can return to ‘the cave’ to enlighten others, needs to be borne 
very carefully in mind at present. Alluring roads to an easy utopia 
and short-sighted policies of quick returns must not be allowed to 
blind us to the need for sustained and disciplined thought about 
questions that reach beyond our immediate situation. But there is, 
none the less, a great deal involved in the present impatience with 
the traditional approach to ethics, with its presupposition of abiding 
ethical truths, than the mere general impatience with the rather slow 
return which philosophy and the long-term consideration of practical 
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questions are apt to yield. And it is, in my view, of the greatest 
importance to know what this is. 

Let us be clear on one point. It may well be the case —I should 
certainly maintain that it is—that philosophers, and especially 
moral philosophers, ought to take greater part in public affairs than 
‘they usually do. The compulsion on many to do so during the war 
has shown how well their training suits them for the purpose. And it 
will, no doubt, be as much to their own advantage to do so, in the 
long run, as to that of the community, provided, in the case of pro- 
fessional philosophers, that the evergrowing burden of administration 
within their professions does not absorb all the energy and time they 
can spare from their studies. But whatever the advantages may be of 
setting philosophers to various tasks in public spheres, the main 
function which they have to discharge, and that for which they are 
most indispensable, is to uphold the general principles which they 
are specially trained to study. And in times of stress and confusion 
the need is especially acute. But here perhaps we shall encounter a 
major objection, namely that there are no abiding principles but only 
those which fluctuate with particular circumstances, and that the 
failure of moral philosophy to make itself relevant to present need is 
that philosophers are too slow to shift their principles with the chang- 
ing conditions on which their principles must be based. They lag in 
this way behind the times and throw in their weight with old- 
fashioned and obstructionist forces. 

This seems to me to be the main charge made against contempor- 
ary moral philosophy in the paper to which I have referred above. 
‘Why’, the writer asks, ‘is there even now no moral philosophy 
which is not Victorian, in the sense that it presupposes the Victorian 
moral code? Why have we left this subject, if not to old men, then to 
those who are by temperament or upbringing old-fashioned? The 
immediate answer is simple. We can produce no moral philosophy 
of our own because we have not settled our own morality. We reject 
the Victorian code, but we have found nothing to take its place, so 
that the moral philosophy based upon it, hopelessly unreal though it 
seems, still has no rival’. Now this seems to me to involve an entirely 
mistaken view of basic ethical principles, and of the function of 
moral philosophy. The question of objectivity and its alternatives in 
ethics has been much debated of late, and I do not wish to intervene 
in that debate more than I can help in this paper. My main purpose 
is something different. Nor has the article on which I have ventured 
to comment any solid arguments to offer against the views which, on 
the writer’s own admission, have been set forth with surpassing skill. 
His charge is the general one of irrelevance and unreality, and I find 
the charge, and the prevalence of similar complaints, especially 
significant because it does, to my mind, point to something of great 
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importance. But first of all it will be well to pause and make plain 
just in what way the rapid shift in social conditions, together with 
more comprehensive knowledge of similar changes in the past 
afforded by new advances in history and anthropology, bear upon 
ethical questions. In what way is history relevant to ethics, and how 
far must moral philosophy be contemporary? 

We have here to distinguish between two types of ethical questions. 
First there are specific questions of practice — ‘What should be the 
terms of a peace treaty?’ ‘Should we have greater nationalization?’ 
‘Should we take part in war?’ ‘What should be the treatment of | 
conscientious objectors?’ ‘What money should we contribute to a 
cause?’ “What time should we give to matters outside our strict 
professional duties?’ Now all these questions depend very largely 
on matters of fact, whether we think of more personal problems like 
that of contributing to a charity, which plainly depends on the money 
available to us and on the extent of other claims upon us, or of more 
public questions like that of amending a treaty. The facts in question 
have, moreover, often to be viewed against a particular social environ- 
ment, and the more we know of the relations of this environment to 
others, and especially to those most directly connected with it, the 
better. In public matters this is very plain. It has often been pointed 
out, for example, that the framers of the Treaty of Versailles could 
have avoided many mistakes had they, or their advisers, been better 
informed about the history and traditions of the peoples whose 
destinies they tried to settle, and had they paid more heed to such 
knowledge. I cannot argue here how far this is the case in the 
particular example in question. All we need allow is that it is a very 
reasonable view to take that history is, at any rate, relevant to such 
questions. The new knowledge provided today by anthropology, of 
which so much is heard in debates about the status of ethics, has an 
obvious bearing on the question of the treatment of backward 
peoples, and it is not without relevance to questions like marriage 
and divorce as they appear among civilized societies, much though 
students of this subject, as often happens in such matters in the first 
burst of enthusiasm, are apt to exaggerate its relevance to our 
problems. 

It should be added that among the facts of which account should 
be taken in this way, we have to include the opinions current about 
ethical questions themselves. This is not, to my mind, because any- 
thing, whether action or experience, can acquire an ethical character 
of any kind, rightness or goodness, merely by being thought to have 
it. But our dealings with other people are bound to be affected by the 
opinions which both parties hold. Right action requires that we take 
account of susceptibilities we do not ourselves share, and consider 
the ‘weaker brother’, even when we think him wrong-headed. How 
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much we should-allow in this way is always a hard question which 
must be settled differently in particular cases as they arise. But the 
fact that we need to make allowance of this sort must not obscure the 
fact that it is only indirectly that opinions, of ourselves or of other 
persons, affect questions of right and duty, and that many other 
factors are involved. 

There are also other, more indirect, ways in which history bears on 
questions of practice, although we need do little more than mention 
them here. Knowledge of what has been notably achieved or thought 
in the past will refine our own moral sensibility even when it does not 
bear explicitly on some particular issue. It will also help us to view 
our problem in a wider cultural setting. There are again ‘the lessons 
of history’ about which there has been so much debate. But it is of 
course a very serious travesty of this to suppose that history follows 
certain rigid patterns which will of themselves prescribe the course 
to be followed in particular times and situations. ‘Idealist’ thinkers 
in the last century, fortified by metaphysical views which seem to me 
very mistaken, and made remarkably complacent by the tranquility 
of the times, lent much support to this comfortable view. The 
Marxists adopt it as a dogma today. But we hardly need to look 
very closely at this strange supposition to see how readily it lends 
itself to the defence of any policy we choose, and most obviously of 
all to the view that might is right. Students of Croce’s Morals and 
Politics can easily perceive how disastrous such a principle may prove 
even in the hands of a fairly liberally minded writer. 

But this is rather by the way, although it also has its not unim- 
portant bearing on the general question of ethical relativism and the 
‘flight from reason’ in ethics. But the main point at the moment is 
that matters of fact, including changes in moral, social and political 
attitudes, are in various ways very closely relevant to specific ethical 
problems of practice. But whether they are so to the exclusion of 
further considerations depends on the view we take about rather 
different and more abstract questions which it is more peculiarly the 
business of moral philosophers to study. These are the questions, 
‘What is the general nature of goodness or of rightness, and what 
conditions do they presuppose?’ And we must now ask how far 
consideration of facts is relevant to these more peculiarly philosophical 
questions. 

The plausibility of the view that questions about the general nature 
of goodness or rightness can be settled by consideration of facts, 
such as those adduced by history or psychology, is superficially 
heightened by confusion of this sort of question with specific questions 
of practice. As we have seen, consideration of facts is highly relevant 
to the latter; and in a great many cases the only serious consideration, 
on any view, will be that of the particular facts of the situation. It is 
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easy, for this reason, to conclude without further thought, that no 
ethical problem can be settled in any way other than by examination 
of matters of fact. But this is, however, extremely hasty. It begs the 
most important issue in ethics, namely whether all ethical qualities 
can be described in ‘naturalistic’ terms. This sort of question, the 
question whether it is by reference to some kind of natural facts or 
not that we define the main ethical conceptions, clearly cannot itself 
be settled by appeal to such facts. What we must do is to put it to 
ourselves whether or not we find in ethical ideas something not ex- 
haustively reducible to naturalistic terms. In the last resort there can, 
in fact, be no kind of argument here. If there are non-naturalistic 
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ns | ethical principles we can only say that they are so, we cannot prove it, 
of | certainly not in any empirical way; for what we claim is that we know 
WS | something to which empirical considerations are irrelevant. Ad- 
rs¢ | vocates of non-naturalistic ethics are still, I fear, inclined to forget 
“tS | this. But their claims must finally rest on some kind of intuition or 
me | direct insight, and others must ask themselves whether or not, on 
ity | reflection, they find that they share these intuitions. Much irrelevance 
‘he } on both sides of the issue has been caused of late by neglect of this. 
ok | But it still does not follow that consideration of facts is entirely 
ids | irrelevant to these more ultimate questions about the status of 
Of | ethical principles. 
and | It would be relevant in this way. Although the final appeal must 
ove | be made to intuition (or the absence of it), intuition does not function 
altogether in a void, and if we are to retain an open mind, and in that 
im- | way find really firm foundation for our beliefs and know them to be 
the | convictions and not prejudices, we must ask ourselves from time to 
1S | time whether what seems to us to be clear intuition is not some kind 
ical } of illusion and capable of a different explanation. And we must ask 
ical } this especially when new facts come to light which might afford an 
\ of explanation in empirical terms of what had formerly seemed to be 
het | immediate insight. Facts of this sort have recently been adduced by 
the anthropologists and psychologists, especially of the psycho-analytical 
08; § school. No moral philosopher can therefore afford to neglect these 
hat subjects, and the plea that he ought to be abreast of the times has 
far particular force in matters of this kind, and in respect of those general 
ical aspects of contemporary culture, such as modern art and literature, 
in which they are most plainly reflected. But while it is necessary 
ture 9 for the advocate of non-empirical ethical principles to put his intui- 
cts, i tion to the test in this way, One must stress again that, when we have 
ally fairly reviewed the facts, the issue is not settled by arguments from 
ons 7 the facts, but by direct reflection. And it is well to add a protest 
vant } against the facile supposition that when a plausible alternative 
“a account of what had formerly been taken to be some distinctive 





ethical truth is available in terms of some new advance in psychology 
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or general science, we must straightway accept it. I have not myself 
been much shaken in my conviction of the distinctiveness of ethical 
truth by anything I have read, for example, about recent psycho- 
analytical discoveries, important though the latter may be in 
themselves when properly set forth and critically appraised —a 
qualification which, incidentally, needs to be stressed. 

A further matter which lends attractiveness to the view that recent 
studies in anthropology or kindred fields support some kind of 
relativism in ethics is the very mistaken assumption that belief in 
moral objectivity implies belief in principles about which all are 
agreed. Mr Mclver, for example, declares: ‘It has often been 
observed — it is regularly quoted in proof of the objectivity of moral 
judgments — that, wherever moral judgments are made at all, the 
same types of action are generally considered in themselves right or 
wrong, the same dispositions virtues or vices’. I do not know where 
the writer has found this quoted. But so far as the most important 
advocates of moral objectivity (including Ross since the writer refers 
to him) are concerned, the position is quite the reverse of that he 
envisages. These thinkers have gone out of their way to insist that 
moral objectivity is to be understood in terms of the independence of 
ethical truths of what we may feel and think about them ourselves. 
One of the main considerations they adduce is that we continue to 
adhere to our views even when we know that most other people think 
or feel differently; and although we cannot prove the objectivist case 
in this way, at any rate in a non-naturalistic sense, the crucial im- 
portance of this consideration shows it to be sheer misunderstanding 
of the points at issue to instance diversities in the opinions of individ- 
uals or societies in refutation of the objectivist. 

Admittedly, the objectivists have pointed out, quite properly and 
with justification, that many apparent differences on ethical matters 
are really differences about matters of fact, and not about strictly 
ethical questions; and the most recent studies tend to suggest that the 
differences between different cultures in properly ethical matters is 
far less than was commonly thought. It has also been stressed that 
although ethical principles are independent of us in the sense that they 
are not made true by what we think or feel, that we have often all the 
certainty we need for practice and, in cases of graver doubt, ways of 
making our opinions more probably true. But there is nothing here 
to suggest an equation of moral objectivity with unanimity, immedi- 
ate or eventual. 

It seems, therefore, plain that while the moral philosopher can ill 
afford to lose touch with advances in cognate fields, and with social 
changes, less so than ever today, this need not be straightway under- 
stood in the sense that his basic principles vary with changes of this 
sort, that the very nature of goodness and obligation are themselves 
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different for us from what they were in the past because they take 
different specific forms. We may take different views from our 
fathers about whatis obligatory, but that hardly alters the meaning of 
obligation. And it may well be the case —I should certainly main- 
tain that it is so — that the main function of the moral philosopher 
in times of rapid and extensive change is to ensure that we do not fall 
under the lure of a superficially attractive relativism, and thereby lose 
hold of the principles to which we need most of all to cling. It is this, 
in my view, which makes the work of the thinkers to whom I referred 
above especially important and relevant to present needs. And if it 
be admitted, as I think those who know their books would readily do, 
that their work lacks little in skilful presentation, then we must look 
further for any substantiation of the complaint that there is some 
peculiar air of unreality and irrelevance in our ethical thinking as it 
comes before the present generation. 

We draw near the true explanation, I think, if we ponder the 
shrewd observation which with Professor H. B. Acton closes a recent 
survey of philosophy in France (Philosophy, January 1949). He notes 
‘that Mademoiselle de Beauvoir (author of Pour une Morale de Il’ Am- 
biguité) is led into what at first sight seems to be the paradoxical position 
of earnestly castigating ‘earnest’ people. She does not use the plain 
moral language, because if she does people will sarcastically murmur 
that that is the sort of thing they were taught at Sunday School. Exis- 
tentialist moralists are endeavouring to restate, in a language of para- 
dox,what the sophistication of the age prevents us from taking seriously 
when stated in the language of tradition’. But there is more involved 
here than the staleness which comes from mere repetition. Ethical 
terms have been bandied about in contexts that are not deeply 
charged with ethical significance, and have been much monopolized 
by those least entitled to use them. The coinage has thus been 
seriously debased, and many find themselves unable to think fairly 
about ethical questions because of the dissociation of ethical ideas 
from ethical realities. 

This reflects itself in philosophical attitudes in the contemporary 
protest against an alleged excessively abstract nature of philosophical 
thinking in the past — and especially in what is now coming to be 
regarded in theology as well as in philosophy, as the baleful influence 
of Descartes. More lies behind this change than can be indicated or 
examined here. But most of us are familiar already with the 
attempts that are common today to be rid of any propositional 
element in ethics. This takes its boldest shape among out-and-out 
positivists, but subtler variations of the same determination to have an 
‘ethics without propositions’ are found among writers too elusive 
for us to pin a definite label upon them. It is argued, for example, 
that the thinking involved in actual conduct is so different from 
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theoretical thinking that it is best described as part of action itself — 
this being in some ways a reversal to a view current among the much 
derided idealists. Others urge that our use of ethical terms is in fact a 
form of doing rather than thinking — ‘doing things with words’, in 
the familiar philosophical terms of today. 

On a basis of this sort Professor Gilbert Ryle, in an extremely 
influential paper, arrives at the conclusion that moral imperatives 
must be relegated to some stage of fumbling over-deliberate action 
and not to high ethical conduct. ‘They are bannisters for toddlers, 
ie., they belong to the methodology and not to the methods of 
intelligent practices. What logicians have long half-realized about 
the venue and function of their rule-formulae has yet to be learned 
by moral philosophers about their imperatives and ought-statements, 
When they have learned this they will cease to ask such questions as 
whether conscience is an intuitive or discursive faculty. For knowing 
how to behave is not a sort of knowing that, so it is neither an intui- 
tive nor a discursive sort of knowing that.’ Professor Ryle continues: 
“Now conscience is an old-fashioned faculty word, but if the assertion 
means that the conscientious man exercises his conscientiousness by 
issuing propositions or prescriptions, then this is false... Moral 
imperatives and ought-statements have no place in the lives of saints 
or complete sinners. For saints are not still learning how to behave 
and complete sinners have not yet begun to learn. So neither ex- 
periences scruples. Neither experiences maxims’. It is not easy to 
determine just how far Professor Ryle desires to go with this, nor is 
it plain what he would substitute for moral imperatives in normal 
ethical experience. Few desire to hold that we live our day-to-day 
lives in obedience to abstract rules, but it does not follow that we can 
think of moral experience in any way except as shot through with the 
consciousness of our confrontation with moral imperatives of a very 
different nature from the rules of grammar and more irreducible. 

There is, of course, much in Professor Ryle’s contentions, and in 
those of others of a like mind, which calls for a very different sort of 
scrutiny from that which can be attempted at this stage in a fairly non- 
technical paper. The distinction, for example, between ‘knowing how 
and ‘knowing that’ does not seem to me to be as ultimate as he sug- 
gests. But I refer to these matters at the moment mainly by way of 
illustration. There are however two points that I would like to take 
the opportunity of making. The first is that the familiar terms ‘doing 
things with words’ are highly ambiguous. Suppose I were to tell my 
friend ‘there is a puddle just ahead of you’, what am I doing? I am 
preventing him from getting wet, but strictly I have done nothing 
more than convey my meaning to him; I have not forcibly held him 
back. So I might save my friend’s life by telling him of a dangerous 

1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1945-46. 
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ledge. We are ‘doing things with words’ in this sense all the time. 
But this does not reduce the apprehension of meaning, as involved in 
such action, itself into some form of doing. The propositional factor 
remains. My second point is that I much suspect that the protagon- 
ists of ‘ethics with propositions’ may be giving too much away to 
their opponents by admitting that there may be some meaningful 
statements which do not assert anything. When it is urged? that, if 
ethical statements assert nothing they can only be meaningless ex- 
clamations, the reply is often made — ‘But what of questions and 
commands etc.; they affirm nothing; they are not true or false; but 
we understand them?’ On the face of it this seems very true. If 
someone says ‘Open the door’ and I reply ‘No it is not’, it would be 
assumed that I have not understood. But may not this be simply 
because the appropriate response to an utterance of this sort is not 
affirmation or denial but action or refusal to act in some way, and 
that the utterance still remains an affirmation of some kind. I do not 
care now to attempt a translation of commands into assertions, for 
even if I were quite confident that I could do it, which I am not, it 
would require more detailed analysis than would be in order here 
(more being involved, I am certain, than mere expression of a desire 
coupled with a threat). But I cannot refrain from making the tenta- 
tive suggestion that a resolute attack on the problem of questions 
and commands in this way may not only lead the way out of notor- 
ious logical difficulties, but also enable the defender of traditional 
ethics to turn the tables on some of his opponents. 

But my main concern at the moment is not to argue the case with 
the positivists — that would require much space — but to suggest a 
general explanation of the prevalence of this sort of extreme empiri- 
cism, namely, in the first place, that the distrust of all non-empirical 
explanation is largely due to insensibility to the ethical truths which 
provide one of the major meanings of explanation which we would 
offer as alternatives to its strictly scientific meanings, and, secondly, 
that this insensitivity to ethical truth, and consequent attempts to 
argue its claims away, are due to an alienation of ethical thinking 
from crucial forms of ethical experience. 

This was, in my view, already well advanced in the idealism which 
dominated European thought at the turn of the century. For not only 
did this sort of idealism fail to acknowledge the ultimacy of any kind 
of evil, having rather to explain it away as appearance or goodness 
§ out of its place, but it also proved peculiarly unable to accommodate 
the notions of the freedom and responsibility of the individual. 
For much though some of its votaries strained their theories to 
‘save the appearances’, it seems to be quite impossible to regard the 
individual as properly accountable for his actions if he is himself 

1 As Dr Ewing for example does, cf., The Definition of Good. 
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determined in all his conduct as a ‘phase’ of the Absolute. Idealism 
thus imposed the rigidity of its monistic system on the living flow 
of experience. 

This contains an especially significant warning to those, who 
have a particular concern to uphold the claims of reason. For 
few things in the long run prove more to the detriment of the 
place of reason in our lives than the perpetuation of that 
misconception of the function of reason which supposes that it 
must absorb all things into itself, and that every truth can there- 
fore be educed from the notion of rationality itself. For not 
only are there limits to the operation of reason in the transcendent 
character of reality, but the work of reason as co-ordinator within 
finite experience presupposes terms which subsist independently — 
moral intuitions for example. A narrow rationalism may do the very 
greatest injury to the just claims of reason and present a very distorted 
view of experience. This gives encouragement, by way of reaction in 
particular, to the various forms of irrationalism we encounter today, 
ranging from its subtler and more refined philosophical modes to 
crude and frenzied political dogmatism. 

In recent ethics likewise, notwithstanding the important achieve- 
ments that lie to its credit, there is one serious defect that tends to 
devitalize the whole, and this has also to do with the problem of 
freedom, or rather with the evasion of it. This I have discussed in 
some detail in a more technical paper.' I have argued there that, 
while there have been some notable discussions ‘of this problem in 
recent years, they have been off the main lines of ethical controversy, 
and that some of our best and acutest ethical thinking has been 
seriously at odds with itself because the idea of obligation, on which 
so much attention has rightly been centred, has been discussed 
without much direct attack on its main postulate of freedom, and 
usually within a deterministic framework. We have thus heard much 
about ‘right’ and ‘good’, but little about guilt and remorse. And 
this has helped to a very great extent, in my opinion, to throw an air 
of unreality over discussions which are otherwise of the greatest merit 
and importance. 

The neglect of the crucial ethical notions of guilt, freedom and 
responsibility has also led to their resuscitation in distorted forms in 
pseudo-philosophies which lack the equipment to deal with them 
carefully and critically, for example in certain forms of Existential- 
ism. Credit must be given to this latter movement for the importance 
it has usually accorded to the idea of freedom, and for its protest, in 
the name of living experience, against the rigidities of abstract systems. 
But this has often led to little more than ridiculous travesties of 


* Moral Freedom in Recent Ethics’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
1946-47, 
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genuine freedom in the shape of obscurantist metaphysical ideas of 
freedom as a choice which itself somehow establishes the standard 
which can give it meaning, and sometimes even as a bizarre ‘freedom 
for death’. Few ideas can be so easily and viciously distorted as the 
idea of freedom, as is evidenced at many points in the long history of 
thought. And many of the present cults of irrationalism make it 
distressingly plain, in their treatment of freedom, how grim are the 
consequences of an abjuration of his function here by the philosopher. 
But they also help us to understand what it is in the nature of recent 
ethical thought which detracts from its interest by keeping it out of 
touch with genuine ethical experience at a vital point. 

It is worth noting here that one recent detractor of moral philosophy, 
Mrs. Lan Freed, in a book (Social Pragmatism) which, if not always 
very thorough in its argumentation, is often very shrewd, finds the 
weaknesses of ethics exposed especially in inconsistent accounts of the 
freedom presupposed by moral obligation. Mrs. Freed voices very 
bluntly the dissatisfaction with ethics with which we are concerned 
in this paper. She holds that nothing but harm can come of our 
‘thinking ethically’. For ethics ‘is simply an age-long accumulation, 
a conglomeration of muddles piled up into one vast rubbish heap of 
tangled concepts and outworn consolation fictions, blocking the path 
to human happiness. It was this oppressive vision of ethics, as an 
obstructive rubbish heap’, Mrs Freed continues, ‘which led me to 
write this study in the pragmatic approach to problems of conduct, 
which will give such deep offence even to some of the best kinds of 
people’. The persistence of ethics is ascribed to our love of ‘posing 
as saints’ in spite of the fact that we cannot be properly disinter- 
ested, and to ‘the various advantages, both material and spiritual, 
accruing to the purveyors of moral doctrines. There are plenty of 
people who love preaching and exhorting, and who are far better 
equipped to talk uplift than to talk sense. . . thus in our culture there 
is a quite considerable body of persons to whose advantage it is that 
the minds of our children should be deeply moulded to this way of 
thinking in their most impressionable years’. ‘Again, moral think- 
ing, like Christianity, is conducive to humility in the less educated 
and intelligent members of our society before those exalted persons 
who claim to know more about what they ought to do than they 
know themselves.’ But ‘only by appealing to prejudice, and securing 
the whole weight of traditional thought habits firmly on their side, can 
moralists maintain an appearance of rational integrity, and appear 
before the world, not as the apostles of mystery and obscurant- 
ism, but as the sturdy upholders of common sense against the cranki- 
ness and perversity of those outside the ethical fold’. From these 
insinuations we proceed again to violent denunciation: ‘So ethics 
thrives upon the mental disorder and fatal thought muddle which 
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it has itself created, rotting away at our desirability-concepts, and 
making us despair, not of our world of things, but of ourselves, 
Truly moralism exacts no mean payment for the little personal 
consolations it affords us.’ Such is Mrs Freed’s opinion of ethics, 
an opinion which not only reflects much that is popularly thought, 
but is itself reflected in some ways in more cautious and subtle 
philosophical thinking. But what is of interest especially to me in 
this particular indictment of the whole of ethics is that the main 
muddles which moralists are thought to perpetuate are located in 
their treatment of freedom. 

Two main points are made. Firstly it is urged that the notion of a 
categorical imperative is compatible with any sort of conduct, since 
all it requires is adherence to whatever we take to be right. It is thus 
urged that ethics leaves us without any particular principle of con- 
duct and at the mercy of any who care to exploit us. I will not com- 
ment on this, for it depends on the sort of misunderstanding which 
has been most fully exposed by recent moralists and provided against 
by careful distinctions — if only the detractors of ethics took some 
trouble to examine them at first hand. The second point is that 
‘ought’ presupposes ‘the logical monstrosity’ of ‘absolute’ or 
motiveless freedom. Now I think Mrs Freed is altogether right in 
connecting obligation with wholly undetermined choice, and I think 
that a great many ‘muddles’ do arise from the attempt to retain this 
presupposition within various forms of determinism, as much today 
as in the past. But I am far from thinking that it is in itself absurd, 
and I am convinced that unless we turn our attention again to this 
crucial issue, and bring our ethical thinking into line with the moral 
realities which even the detractors of ethics indirectly elevate, namely 
freedom and responsibility, we have little hope of giving to ethics the 
depth of interest and significance it deserves. 

The same lesson may be learnt from the study of theology, especi- 
ally in the Neo-Protestant forms which have such a high vogue today. 
For here also we encounter violent denunciations of ethics on grounds 
very similar to those advanced by Mrs Freed. On this I have com- 
mented elsewhere,’ and there is hardly space here for me to return to 
that attack. But there is one matter which emerges with particular 
forcefulness out of the theological denunciation of ethics and which 
has a closer bearing on the unreality which surrounds our ethical dis- 
cussions than anything I have mentioned hitherto. It is to this that I 
have been leading up. 

When theologians argue that we have not in fact the freedom which 
ethics requires, and when, in making formal acknowledgment of free- 
dom, they urge, in contradiction of this, that we are collectively guilty 
and steeped in original sin, they hold before us certain ‘impossible 

* Morals and the New Theology, 
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ideals’ under whose condemnation we stand, although we could not 
in fact obey them. The confusions involved in this view I shall not 
attempt to unfold further here. But the upshot of it is that extraordin- 
ary maxims are set before us, and powerful exhortations made, in 
the pulpit and out of it, without expectation that our conduct should 
in fact be substantially modified. Nothing could be more calculated 
to bring ethics into contempt, especially in view of our proneness, 
very properly, to look to religion for moral leadership. But much 
more is involved here than the need to purge our ethical and religious 
thinking of obscurantism and confusion. There is needed, most of all, 
an effort to reinvigorate the ethical life itself, and to bring our 
practice more into line with our professions. This is not because we 
have become peculiarly degenerate and insincere. I think that, so far 
as we can judge at all of such matters, there is more goodness in the 
world, in spite of wars and atrocities, than ever before. And the 
present dissatisfaction with ethics, misguided though it is, reflects a 
growing impatience with shams and hypocrisies. But the moral 
ideals of which most is heard amongst us, namely Christian stand- 
ards, cut very much deeper than we commonly appreciate, both in 
what they require in the way of inward attitude and in outward 
practice. To bring this home to us is one of the outstanding merits 
of the gloomy theology which sets Christian practice altogether 
beyond the reach of corrupt human nature. We find thus that there 
is a certain hollowness about our professions which alienates those 
who are clear sighted and honest about them, leaving them to smug 
and self-satisfied persons who bring ethics and religion into ill repute. 
High seriousness in particular has become suspect except when it is 
centred on politics or economics or art in ways which make no 
explicit confession of moral principles — and sometimes in repudia- 
tion of them. Leadership in matters of practice is not unambiguously 
moral, and for this reason also the opportunity is lost of the moral 
adventure which seems in other ways peculiarly suited to the needs 
and the temper of our times. It is only by putting ideals to the proof 
that we can recover respect for them, and it is the ideals which make 
a really stirring challenge that can count today. Petty undertakings 
will only heighten the prevailing impression of humbug and senten- 
tiousness which surround ethics. Christians in particular need to 
remember that, and to consider with far greater determination than 
hitherto the relevance of Christian ideals to present conditions. It 
may well be that we have a unique opportunity. But that is a theme in 
itself, and the most that I wish to do in coming to the close of my 
address this morning is to leave with you the suggestion that the main 
clue to the prevailing distrust of ethics, and the usurpation of its 
place by irrational pseudomoralities of various kinds, may be found 
in the sphere of practice, and that it is in that sphere also that the 
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battle must be waged for the lost prestige of ethical thought. In the 
stress of more ambitious ethical activity we may find that matters 
which are dim and uncertain to us now, and problems which barely 
touch us, may come to be of the greatest moment. 
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‘THE most elementary remarks upon the modern novel can hardly 
avoid some mention of the Russian influence — and if the Russians 
are mentioned one runs the risk of feeling that to write of any fiction 
save theirs is a waste of time.’ 

Despite this statement in Virginia Woolf’s The Common Reader, 
the historians of English Literature have been reluctant to deal with 
the subject. The Cambridge History of English Literature, and 
George Saintsbury’s History, for example, completely ignored the 
Russian novel. A. C. Ward, in his Landmarks in Literature did 
indeed speak of Turgenev, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky as ‘writers who 
made Russian fiction a preponderating influence upon the intellectual 
outlook of the western world’, but he made no attempt to demon- 
strate the point. 

In E. A. Baker’s History of the English Novel there are brief 
comments on the influence of Turgenev, Dostoevsky and Chekhov 
on George Moore, George Gissing and Katherine Mansfield 
respectively. 

Of course we know that many writers shared Virginia Woolf’s 
conviction. There is the famous story of Arnold Bennett compiling 
a list of the world’s twelve greatest novels — and finding that the 
Russians headed the list every time. And this enthusiasm was not 
confined to those who came under the Russian influence at its most 
hectic phase in the period of the 1914-18 war. Many years earlier 
critics and writers were professing their admiration and their 
indebtedness. There is Robert Louis Stevenson’s excited letter to 
his friends about his discovery of Dostoevsky, George Moore’s 
enthusiasm, George Gissing’s admiration for Dostoevsky and 
Turgenev (‘a man I glory in’). And there is Henry James’s 
discipleship at the feet of Turgenev, ‘the beautiful genius’. 

This abundance of testimony from practising writers as to the 
reality of the Russian influence makes the reticence of the literary 
historians the more intriguing, and some explanation of their 
reluctance is a necessary preliminary to any fresh exploration. 

The truth is that as soon as one does attempt to pin down the 
Russian influence within the boundaries of academic classification, 
one realizes how blurred and indistinct are its outlines. 

The most obvious reason is, of course, the fact of translation — 
and usually indifferent translation — from a language which even 
today is little known. Virginia Woolf herself says: 
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‘Of all those who feasted upon Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and Tchekhov 
. .. not more than one or two have been able to read them in Russian. 
Our estimate of their qualities has been formed by critics who have 
never heard a word of Russian, or seen Russia, or even heard the 
language spoken by natives; who have had to depend blindly and 
implicitly upon the work of translators.’ 

To make matters worse, many of the translations, at any rate in 
the nineteenth century, were at second hand from the French. Some 
of these versions were incredibly bad, and there were some notable 
‘piracies’ among them. One of the most spectacular was Home Life 
in Russia, said to be written by an anonymous ‘Russian Nobleman’. 
This was in fact the first English edition (in 1854) of Gogol’s Dead 
Souls. It was published mainly as a piece of anti-Russian propaganda 
during the Crimean War, and it was some years before Gogol’s 
reputation in England recovered from this false start. Turgenev too, 
in 1855, had to protest against an unauthorized translation of A 
Sportsman’s Sketches. Under these circumstances it was not sur- 
prising that many Englishmen in the nineteenth century preferred 
to read their Russian novels in the French translations of Halpérine, 
Derély, Charriére, Martinoff—and of course Prosper Merimeée. 
Thus Robert Louis Stevenson read Crime and Punishment, in 
Derély’s version, and Carlyle also read Turgenev’s Sportsman’s 
Sketches in the French version, while he was staying at his sister’s 
farm ‘The Gill’ in 1858. 

This remoteness from the Russian language helps to explain the 
bewilderment of the English critics as they groped their way through 
the strange ‘Russian atmosphere’, and indulged in periodic, but 
often exaggerated and uncritical bursts of enthusiasm for ‘the 
wonderful Russian soul’. 

A clear understanding of the place of the Russian novel in the 
evolution of English fiction was further prejudiced by its entangle- 
ment with various emotional issues. From the very first there was 
something elusive and disturbing about the manifestations of the 
Russian genius. The first sustained spell of interest was coloured by 
commercial and political intrigues and rivalries. Pushkin and 
Lermontov came to England as a backwash of Byronism — still 
emotionally a potent force. The Turgenev ‘cult’ of the 1890s 
became involved with the ‘Aesthetic? movement. Tolstoy horrified 
as much as he attracted the Victorian mind; his religious demands 
were too drastic, his social theories too daring. At one time the 
Kreutzer Sonata could be seen for sale along with contraceptives in 
furtive little shops off the Charing Cross Road. The ‘Dostoevsky- 
cum-Chekhov craze’ of the first two decades of the twentieth century 
(so admirably illustrated by Middleton Murry’s Evolution of An 
Intellectual) was violent and unbalanced —the expression of a 
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period of abnormal excitement, thrown into relief by the First World 
War and the uncertain mood that followed it. 

It must be remembered too that in the evolution of the modern 
novel the network of influence and counter influence has been par- 
ticularly intricate, recalling the complex play and interplay that 
took place between England and France in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Just as it is no easy matter to disentangle the 
influences of Defoe, Rapin, Addison, Crébillon, Richardson, 
Marivaux, so it is difficult to estimate clearly the interactions 
between Turgenev, Henry James, Flaubert, Hardy, Maupassant, 
Chekhov, Somerset Maugham, Arnold Bennett, Jules Romain, 
Galsworthy, Tolstoy, Wells, Dostoevsky, Proust, James Joyce, 
André Gide, Thomas Mann, etc. And of all of these closely woven 
threads, the Russian is the most difficult of all to unravel. 

By comparison the French influence is something that lends itself 
easily to labelling and classification. It has at least always been 
clear what the French meant, and what their practice implied. On 
the other hand vagueness, mystery and sudden bursts of illumination 
attend the Russian influence, and this type of emotional ‘communica- 
tion’ is not easily fitted into the patterns of the literary historian. 
The Times Literary Supplement hit the nail on the head when it 
wrote that the Russian influence ‘seemed suddenly to communicate 
itself to novelists in other countries, the infection spread’.t The 
Spectator too, when it reviewed Maurice Baring’s Mainsprings of 
Russia spoke of the Russian influence as some strange and sudden 
manifestation. And in 1930 The Times decided that ‘It is not perhaps 
a strictly definable legacy, it is something in the air, a layer of the 
atmosphere’. ‘The Russian craze’ was often in fact a hectic fever 
that raised the literary temperature and then often died away as 
quickly as it had attacked the patient. It is difficult to classify an 
infection, a fever, a ‘manifestation’, though it may be possible to 
diagnose it. 

When we look back on these various bursts of enthusiasm for the 
Russian novel we might be tempted to conclude that the Russian 
influence was a mere flash in the pan. That much of the praise and 
ecstatic discipleship was excessive and unbalanced in certainly true. 
The Russian influence has not been altogether fortunate. As 
Virginia Woolf said in The Common Reader it is the tea-pot not the 
samovar that must rule in English fiction. The adventuring into the 
hectic world of the Russians was to a large extent against the natural 
aptitudes of the English novel. Some critics indeed stood out 
against the rising Russian tide from the first, Andrew Lang, 
for example, refused to be impressed — witness his ‘guying’ 
of the Kreutzer Sonata. George Saintsbury deplored ‘the Tartar 

1 The Times Literary Supplement, June 5th, 1930, p. 465 (my italics). 
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invasion’! and Gissing, although himself considerably influenced by 
Dostoevsky and Turgenev, came to the conclusion that the natural 
genius of the English novel lay in quite different directions. Henry 
James, though an ardent admirer of Turgenev, wrote of 
Tolstoy as ‘the great illustrative master hand of all this disconnection 
of method from matter’. And D. H. Lawrence (though certain debts 
to Dostoevsky and Rozanov might be detected in his work) by scorn 
and ridicule tried to temper the excessive zeal of his contemporaries 
for ‘all the little Jesuses’ of the Russian novel. 

Nevertheless, there is a real Russian influence. To prove this 
adequately would, of course, demand a thorough examination of all 
the factors, literary, social, political, economic and philosophical, 
that go to the making of the fascinating and complex pattern of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century English civilization. But it is 
possible quite briefly to indicate the more stable elements in the 
Russian influence, and to put one’s finger on the exact point at 
which it entered into the evolution of the English novel. 

The first step is to correct the impression of a sudden and dis- 
embodied manifestation, by sketching the history of Russian litera- 
ture in English translation. It is surprising to note that the first 
translation from the Russian language was as early as 1703 — The 
Catechism of Feofan Prokopovich. The first translation of what 
might be described as a work of fiction was in 1793 — Ivan Czaro- 
witz: or the Rose without Prickles that stings not: a Tale by her 
Imperial Majesty. In 1803-04 Karamzin seems to have enjoyed a 
brief spell of popularity — with three separate translations.? In the 
1830s and 1840s there was a vogue for the romances of the Russian 
followers of Sir Walter Scott — Lazhechnikov, Bulgarin and ‘Mar- 
linsky’. There were also numerous renderings from Russian poetry 
in these early years. 

The effect of these first translations was summed up by an article 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review, in 1828, which consider them 
important chiefly because ‘they assist in breaking down the barriers 
of prejudice and pave the way’ to a closer acquaintance. This article 
remained the standard critical appreciation of the new literature 
until in 1841 the Westminster Review published a new and important 
critical survey. 

In other words, there was, even before 1850, a considerable body 
of Russian literature known in England, with adequate critical notice 


1The Late Nineteenth Century by George Saintsbury (London 1907), pp. 
296ff. 

2 Julia, translated from the French by Anne Hawkins; Russian Tales, trans- 
lated by J. B. Elrington; and the Travels, translated from the German by A. A. 
Feldborg, all in 1803. Tales from the Russian of Nicholas Karamzin, translated 
H, A. Feldborg, 1804. 
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in the periodicals. And it is particularly interesting to note that 
Marlinsky’s Ammalet Bek was published in serial form in Black- 
wood’s Magazine during the year 1843 — commanding, in fact, a 
considerable audience. 

The next stage was the more important one in which English 
readers were introduced to Russian work of authentic native genius; 
Lermontov’s Hero of Our Own Time was translated in 1853 (another 
piracy this, with the title Sketches of Russian Life in the Caucasus) 
and Pushkin’s Queen of Spades as early as 1850. This story appeared 
too in an interesting form, as No. 38 of Chamber’s Papers for the 
People, which suggests a large public. Much of the appeal of 
Lermontov and Pushkin was of course the result of the familiar 
Byronic features, but the translations were sufficiently successful 
to communicate to English readers a sense of a new, taut quality in 
Russian fiction. Turgenev.too was known very early —in 1855; 
the first translation from Tolstoy was in 1862,? while Dostoevsky 
was not translated until 1886.° 

In other words, there is a history, however sketchy, lying behind 
the Russian influence, which in the 1890-1918 period seemed such a 
sudden and startling phenomenon. 

One of the most important factors contributing to the foundation 
of a genuine Russian influence was the growing dissatisfaction 
with the English novel apparent throughout the nineteenth 
century. This dissatisfaction seems surprising when one considers 
the great achievements of English fiction in this period. Nevertheless 
a feeling of uneasiness among critics and writers is persistent. It 
began in the first place with the distaste felt by old-fashioned critics 
for the growing sensationalism in fiction, which marked the decline 
of the Romantic movement and the rapid expansion of a semi-literate 
reading public: ‘In England above all other countries is this demand 
for novelty felt and heard; there literary like commercial industry 
is so active that the imagination of the supplier — whether author, 
artist, or cotton printer — is kept on the rack to invent new patterns. ’* 

The novelist, so it seemed to this writer, no longer appeared to 
rely upon the resources of his creative imagination: his whole 
endeavour was to find new themes, and even these seemed to be 


* Russian Life in the Interior, or the Experience of a Sportsman, ed. James D. 
Meiklejohn, translated from the French version by M. Chamiére (Edinburgh). 
Turgenevy protested against this translation. 

* Childhood and Youth, translated from the Russian by M. von Meysenburg 
(London). 

* Crime and Punishment — as No. 13 of Viztelly’s One Volume Novels; there 
was an American edition in October of the same year, and in the November 
Viztelly’s published Injury and Insult, translated by Frederick Whishaw. 

‘T. B. Shaw’s preface to his translation of The Heretic, by Lazhechnikov 
(Edinburgh and London, 1844), | 
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running low: ‘The novelist appears to have exhausted most of the 
modes of existence, most of the historical epochs, most of the coun- 
tries from which any materials for picturesque description, striking 
costume, or lively play of character could be invented.” 

The older critics found little comfort in the new schools of fiction 
springing up in England and America. Jane Eyre for example 
seemed ‘the most alarming innovation of modern times’:* the Brontés 
and. Hawthorne were concerned with the ‘morbid investigation into 
great secret passions and crimes’*: they were the exponents of an 
unpleasant new science known as ‘anatomy of character’. 

These were the reflections of the reviewers to the respectable 
periodicals. But they were not just being reactionary. Though they 
deplored the advance of the ‘new realism’, and the ‘immoral 
tendencies’ of French literature, they were also acutely aware of the 
insipidity of the general run of English novels. ‘It is a pity’ declared 
Fraser’s Magazine in 1851, ‘that morality should be rendered so 
excessively stupid on this side of the channel.’ If by any chance an 
English novel should dare to touch on ‘doubtful matters’, its 
‘delinquencies’ are comparatively safe, because they are executed 
‘with a positive dreariness which repels imitation’. 

This prudery was even more shrewdly analysed by another critic 
(in Blackwood’s, September 1867) who observed — ‘a kind of im- 
modest and indelicate innocence which likes to play with impurity. 
This is the most dismal feature of all these disagreeable phenomena’. 

Over the whole field of contemporary fiction Thackeray alone 
seemed to uphold the true English tradition. His work was at least 
‘more healthy, more bracing than the usual run of novels’. His 
books might be ‘sombre’, but, at least ‘he never paints life as a mere 
holiday, nor flatters his readers with pleasant fallacies’. + 

Many of the critics agreed with the diagnosis made by Fraser’s 
Magazine in October 1851 of ‘an absence of constitutional ardour’. 
The English novel was in fact becoming ‘feeble and hypocritical’. 
In 1892 Edmund Gosse (a cautious critic and usually representative 
of the tendencies of the day) summed up the position thus: 

‘...it is quite plain that to a certain extent the material out of 
which the English novel has been constructed is in danger of being 
exhausted’. 

The conviction that our native inspiration was drying up lasted 
indeed right into the present century, and even after new forces, and 
among them the Russian novel, had begun to pour their revivifying 
currents into the stream of English fiction. As late as 1919 Arnold 


1 Ibid. ® Blackwood’s Magazine, May 1855. 

3 Ibid. 

4 ‘British Novelists and their Styles’, by David Masson, British Quarterly 
Review, October 1859. 
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Bennett declared that the reorientation of English taste towards its 
own particular brand of realism was not yet complete, and the 
Contemporary Review (though indeed rather belatedly) stated bluntly 
in 1910 that: 

“We need a powerful foreign influence’ and added the significant 
rider ‘that influence will have to be Russian’ 

To appreciate the logic of this development we must now turn to 
the great English controversy over Realism, which reached its 
climax with the trial and condemnation of Viztelly. If one con- 
centrates on this particular chapter in the story for the sake of 
compression, one must remember that signs of impending crisis, 
as the quotations above suggest, were evident long before the advent 
of Zola added its explosive fuel to the flames. Some such crisis 
was indeed implicit in the very constitution of the period. 

For the Victorian age was ‘a restless age in all its phases, an age 
of investigation, and of investigation without full confidence, either 
in its assumptions or its doubts’.* 

It was a period when, for many people, compromise became not 
merely a matter of common sense, but an emotional necessity. In 
philosophy this tendency became more and more noticeable as 
Rationalism lost its first self-confidence. As the Spectator, in 1887 
observed, most philosophical writers ‘show either a philosophy of 
experience yearning after a transcendental flight, as Mill did in 
his Essays on Religion and Spencer in his Universal Postulate, or 
an a priori philosophy endeavouring to assimilate the more knotty 
elements of experience, as Dr. Martineau does. . . in Types of Ethical 
Experience’ .* 

The English novel reflected the doubts, the struggles, the im- 
passioned seeking of the period. Above all, it was endeavouring to 
attain its own balance, to reconcile the ‘romantic’ tendencies of 
human nature, and the new scientific discoveries and philosophical 
conjectures, which would allow Victorian consciences so little rest. 
All the great novelists are seeking after some such balance — George 
Eliot for example shows a typically English synthesis of reason and 
emotion, of the new intellectual attitudes and the emotional appeals 
of an older, traditional way of life. 

But as the rifts in Victorian thought, and in Victorian society, 
became more and more evident, the controversy between Realism 
and Idealism (to use the most convenient literary labels) could no 
longer be kept to the domestic sphere. The challenge of the French 
novelists could not be ignored: they shook the English novel out of 
its insularity, and made compromise more difficult. 

The rumblings of the storm had been heard in the 1830s, when 


1 The Contemporary Review, Literary Supplement, May 1910. 
* Spectator, July 2nd, 1887. * Ibid. 
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Balzac was becoming known in this country. The history of his 
reputation makes an interesting preliminary to that of Zola and the 
French Naturalists. In the 1830s the Quarterly Review could 
airily dismiss Balzac with the judgment that ‘a baser, meaner, 
filthier scoundrel never polluted society’. By 1880 he was one of 
‘the Divine spies’ and seemed a model of idealistic reticence in 
comparison with the new French realists. 

The publication in 1884 of a translation of Zola’s Nana though 
‘bowdlerized’ — was the signal that let loose the storm of Victorian 
indignation. This was an age when criticism was dominated by 
the ‘young person’; and, demanded one representative reviewer, 
in the Fortnightly Review (January 1889): ‘How can we expect 
the young to escape spring blights if that beautiful and natural 
guard against them, the sense which calls the mantling flush to the 
cheek, is broken down by literature that is wantonly purulent?’ 

The issue, though, was not merely one of prudery. The important 
point is that Naturalistic fiction was the literary counterpart of a 
whole philosophical system, that challenged the beliefs which the 
Victorian held most dear. It was Rationalism and Utilitarianism 
carried to their logical and terrible extremes. Zola’s challenge shook 
Victorian morality to its roots and the theories expounded in Le 
Roman Experimental were probably the most alarming of all the 
new ideas that were undermining stability and peace of mind... 
Even literature, then, was to be invaded by the atheistic and 
materialistic spirit of the times? 

In a powerful protest against Zola and his theories W. S. Lilley, in 
1885 in an article in the Fortnightly Review, puts his finger on the exact 
implications of Zola’s challenge, and the fears it inspired: ‘.. . the 
issue of what M. Zola calls the ‘‘Naturalistic Novel’’ is the banishing 
from human life of all that gives it glory and honour: the victory of 
fact over principle, of mechanism over imagination: of appetite 
dignified as rights over duties: of sensation over intellect; of the 
belly over the heart, of fatalism over moral freedom: of brute force 
over justice; in a word of matter over mind’. 

The Victorians understood only too clearly the close relationship 
between ‘the new Realism’ and the doctrines with which they had 
coquetted. Realism led to Naturalism...and that meant?... 
Materialism, Positivism, Atheism, Anarchy, . . . and Communism. 

Ruskin, in the important series of articles, ‘Fiction, Fair and Foul,’ 
which he contributed to the Nineteenth Century (1880) added his 
powerful voice to the chorus of protest. He saw the new Realism as 
the outcome of the spiritual sickness of the age. The fault lay he 
proclaimed, at our own door—the crowding together of slum 
populations in the great cities, and all the evils of modern urban 
life inevitably produced all kinds of ‘distorted and pathological 
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types’ which were the natural prey of the unscrupulous novelist: 

‘The reactions of moral disease upon itself, and the conditions 
of languidly monstrous characters developed in an atmosphere of 
low vitality have become the most valued material of modern 
fiction, and the most eagerly discussed texts of modern philosophy.’ 

But, Ruskin continues, this so-called ‘science’ of modern realistic 
fiction displayed something far worse than mere curiosity about 
morbid phenomena, for out of ‘the welter of ugliness and degener- 
acy’, the modern novelist at last pulls out for our disgusted 
contemplation — a philosophy — ‘partly satiric, partly consolatory, 
concerned only with the regenerative vigour of manure... 
showing how everybody’s fault is somebody else’s, how infection 
has no law, digestion no will, and profitable dirt no dis- 
honour’. 

In his ferocious condemnation of modern Realism this ‘new 
Scholasticism’, this ‘Divinity of Decomposition’, Ruskin includes 
even Dickens, whose morbid inclinations are only too evident, he 
proclaims, in his death-bed scenes: 

‘Nell, in The Old Curiosity Shop, was simply killed as a butcher 
kills a lamb.’ 

These quotations give some idea of the feelings involved. If the 
critics were excited, it can be imagined how inflamed popular 
opinion became. The story of the Viztelly trial is too well known to 
deal with it in any detail here. It will be remembered that the 
National Vigilance Association launched its campaign to check the 
‘immoral’ tendencies in literature, and in its zeal found itself bound 
to include in its list of banned books the new ‘Mermaid’ editions of 
the minor Elizabethans, while there was even talk of condemning 
a number of Shakespeare’s plays. 

W. H. Smith proposed in the House of Commons that ‘this 
House deplores the rapid spread of demoralizing literature and is of 
the opinion that the law against indecent publications and pictures 
should be vigorously enforced, and if necessary strengthened’. 

The motion was carried unanimously, and the National Vigilance 
Association turned its attention to the Viztelly publishing lists. In 
1885 Viztelly was indicted for the publication of Nana, Piping Hot 
and The Soil; after a second trial he was convicted and sent to prison 
for three months. 

And yet — how typical of this odd, ambiguous, fascinating period 
—a petition protesting against his conviction was signed by 125 
leading men of letters, including not only the stalwarts of Rationalism 
such as Frazer and Havelock Ellis, but also many like Hall Caine, 
who had been particularly virulent in their attacks on the new 
‘naturalism’. 

For indeed the clock could not be put back. Zola’s work after 
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all had administered a much needed shock to English fiction, jerking 
it out of its insularity, destroying the illusion that literature 
was sacrosanct, aloof from the sordid realities, focusing attention 
upon the social problems of the day, and suggesting a new and 
wider range of experience for the investigation of the serious 
novelist. 

By the end of the decade the fury against Zola was dying down. 
The vigour of his personality was throwing into relief the insipidity 
of English practice — and the feeling that the English novel was 
feeble and degenerate, was again gaining in strength. ‘In England 
the artist is either afraid to tell the whole truth, or else he is intel- 
lectually incapable of revealing the complicated mechanism of the 
human heart’.? 

By the end of 1891 the distaste for English prudery was gaining in 
force: 

*,.. the everlasting pantomime of rose pink virtue squinting across 
its prayer book of vice, while it gambols within the measure of police 
morality’ is, declares the Quarterly Review, contemptuously if some- 
what obscurely, a matter for positive contempt. 

By 1892 Edmund Gosse was boldly proclaiming (previously he had 
only done so in American publications) that ‘the one living novelist 
who has striven to give a large, competent and profound view of the 
movement of life is M. Zola’,? and by 1893 it must have seemed as if 
the whirligig of taste had performed one of its most spectacular 
tumbles — for in this year Zola himself made a triumphal entry into 
London, as the guest of the Institute of Journalists. 

At about this time there also appeared several volumes of English 
‘realistic’, or ‘documentary’ fiction— notably Hubert Crackenthorpe’s 
Wreckage, Henry Hartland’s Mile. Miss, George Egerton’s Keynotes, 
H. D. Lowry’s Wreckers, Frederic Wedmore’s Renunciations, Richard 
Whiteing’s No. 5 John Street, Arthur Morrison’s Children of the 
Jago, Somerset Maugham’s Liza of Lambeth, and of course 
George Moore’s Esther Waters —all of them more or less ‘best 
sellers’. 

By 1896 the active controversy was over; it was no longer necessary 
to plead for Zola, and for the moment it looked as if the English 
novel had swung over towards the French example. 

In fact, the change of front was uneasy, and of short duration. 
How many people now read Crackenthorpe or George Egerton? The 
point is that French Realism and its philosophical implications, were 
too drastic for English tastes. A reaction against this brief spell of 
adulation for Zola and his methods soon set in: it was marked by 


‘The Artificiality of the Novel’, by D. F. Hannigan, The Eclectic Review, 
May 1890. 
* “The Tyranny of the Novel’, National Review, 1890. 
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Arthur Waugh’s article ‘Reticence in Literature’, published in The 
Yellow Book (July 1894), and the Aesthetic movement set itself 
against the doctrine of ‘usefulness’ in Art. At the same time there 
was a revival of the novel of adventure, and the Celtic movement 
also contributed to the reaction against Naturalism. 

It was, however, too late to turn back, and English fiction was 
in need of a regenerating influence more dynamic than the Aesthetic 
or Celtic movements could provide. Where then was inspiration to 
be found? ‘.. . Today the Russians are our masters in a new school, — 
we can sit at their feet and learn’ .. .1 The very relief with which the 
writer uttered this pronouncement is the clue to the true significance 
of the Russian novel in England. 

For while the controversy over Realism was raging, translations 
from the Russian were gradually increasing in quantity if not in 
quality, and appealing to a rapidly expanding public. In 1886—only 
a year after the Viztelly trial, there were eighteen separate translations 
from the Russian, including two translations of War and Peace, 
and the first translations of Crime and Punishment. 

Some of these novels, it is true, suffered because they were 
published by Viztelly, cheek by jowl with translations of Zola and 
Flaubert — and this is one of the reasons why Dostoevsky’s reputa- 
tion for some decades lagged behind that of Turgenev and Tolstoy. 

But from the very beginning a careful distinction had been made 
between French and Russian Realism. As early as 1869 we find the 
North British Review (March) speaking of the ‘purity of tone’ of 
Turgenev’s tales: ‘In this they offer a refreshing contrast to the 
cynical sensuality of the modern French school’, and it must ‘never 
be supposed’ that Turgenev ‘is in the habit of copying the novelists 
of the French school’. Similarly Temple Bar (1890) emphasizes that 
‘never have the Russians sullied their papers with the inartistic 
enormities which we owe to the pen of the French father of Natural- 
ism’. 

Tolstoy, though at first by no means as well received as Turgenev, 
is also distinguished in much the same way: ‘he is not realistic with 
the repulsive realism of the modern French school’. And Matthew 
Arnold’s praise of Tolstoy (an important landmark in the history of 
the Russian novel in England) makes the same point.? 

This is the tenor of all the early appreciations of Russian fiction. 
The mood soon changes from relief at this discovery that Realism 
need not necessarily lead to the uncomfortable habits and con- 
clusions of Naturalism, to a positive exaltation of discovery: “The 
English people have only just discovered ... this new vein of gold, 


* Temple Bar, 1890, vol. 89. 
**Count Leo Tolstoi’, by Matthew Arnold, Fortnightly Review, December 
188 7. 
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this strange and fairylike thing called Russian literature, and the 
mine is being eagerly worked.” 

It was the mood that led to the ecstatic utterances of the years 
preceding the First World War: 

‘The same vast and potent inspiration which filled so erratically, 
and yet so gloriously, the old poets of Renaissance England, still 
seems to breathe and burn through the novels of modern Russia’. 

Was this, then, the revitalizing influence the critics had so con- 
sistently demanded? Lafcadio Hearn, one of the pioneers in this 
field, and one of the first to appreciate the significance of the Russian 
novel in the West, had no doubt about it. Its influence, he thought, 
would be ‘like a good infusion of Gothic blood into anaemic veins — 
a restoration of literary vitality’.* 

To examine the gradual infiltration of the Russian influence into 
English fiction and thought at all thoroughly, it would be necessary 
at this point to study also the reaction against Naturalism that was 
taking place across the Channel — symbolized by Huysman’s break- 
away from the Naturalistic group, and better still perhaps by Zola’s 
own change of mood in Lourdes and Paris. 

But from the point of view of the English novel there was one 
literary event in France which was of outstanding importance. This 
was the publication in 1884 of Melchior de Vogiié’s Le Roman Russe, 
described by Edmund Gosse as ‘the most epoch-making single 
volume of criticism issued in France during our time’. * 

The Avant-Propos to De Vogiié’s book was by way of being a 
Manifesto and it was eagerly welcomed by the English. 

De Vogiié did not condemn Realism — but he postulated two 
distinct types — represented by French fiction on the one hand, and 
by English and Russian on the other. 

This juxtaposition of English and Russian fiction, and the close 
parallels he drew, were particularly significant. For in both cases, 
De Vogiié believed, the determination to achieve objective truth and 
reality, was tempered by the demands of ‘faith’, ‘compassion’ and 
‘idealism’. French Realism, De Vogiié argued, led to materialism in 
philosophy, to atheism in religion, and to anarchy and communism 
in politics. Russian and English fiction, on the other hand, were 
permeated by ‘the spirit of the Gospels’ and the atmosphere of 
‘poetry’. Was not this evident in the novels of Turgenev and George 
Eliot for example? (An interesting comparison when one remem- 
bers the personal friendship between them, and the admiration they 


1 Athenaeum, September 17th, 1887. 2 Spectator, September 28th, 1912. 

8 Essays in European and Oriental Literature, ed. Albert Mordell (London 
1923) — originally published in New Orleans Times Democrat, 1885-86 (my 
italics). 

* Contemporary Review, 1910, 
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felt for each other’s work. On the one hand there was the hopeless 
pessimism of a Flaubert— above all of Bouvard et Pécuchet ‘le dernier 
mot, l’aboutissement nécessaire du réalism, sans foi, sans émotion, sans 
charité’). On the other hand there was Russian fiction, suffused by 
hope and pity. These De Vogiié urged were the two alternatives open 
to English writers. But the Russian way was the only natural way for 
the English genius. 

The importance of De Vogiié’s conclusions to English writers was 
summed up by Edmund Gosse in the obituary article which he wrote 
for the Contemporary Review in 1910: 

‘In the course of his Russian studies De Vogiié had discovered a 
school of realists, who were no less serious and thorough than Zola, 
but who admitted far more spiritual unction into their attitude to 
life. In Dostoevsky and Tolstoy he found great masters of fiction 
who appreciated the value of scientific truth, but who were not con- 
tent to move a step in the pursuit of it without being attended by pity 
and hope.’ 

De Vogiié’s conclusions, then, confirmed the English in their mis- 
givings, and in their revolt against the standards of French Realism. 
Le Roman Russe was, for the tormented and bewildered Victorian 
conscience, an event of the greatest significance. Well might Ed- 
mund Gosse conclude his article on De Vogiié with the words: 

‘He will be remembered because, when weariness had fallen upon the 
world of letters, he discovered an oasis with a magical fountain.” 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude that the Russian influence 
was merely an ‘alternative’ to the French. As De Vogiié explained, 
the English novel was already, in some respects, feeling its way 
towards a pattern similar to that of the Russians, and it would be 
incorrect to suggest that English fiction was ever dominated by the 
Russian influence to the detriment of its own native genius. 

In any case it is not merely a matter of literary fashions with which 
we are dealing, and the movement of the English novel towards the 
Russian example is but one manifestation of a whole new reorienta- 
ation of outlook. Other influences — Eastern philosophy, Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche, Ibsen, and later Bergson, Freud and French impression- 
ism — all these factors, and many others, contributed to the evolution 
of modern thought, and to the emergence of the ‘modern’ novel. 

This brief survey has only attempted to illustrate the general 
significance of the Russian influence and its incidence in the history 
of English taste. Its operation of course was infinitely various. There 
is not space here to examine the complex pattern of literary influences, 
but a few of the more outstanding facts must be mentioned. 


1 My italics. The popularity of De Vogiié’s work was illustrated by the 


frequency with which his mistakes appeared in English criticism — see The 
Russian Review, vol. 3, p. 206, 1914. 


Cc 
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In the first place the influence falls naturally into two halves. In 
the nineteenth century, when the English novel was still in an 
amorphous state, there were many cases of experimental imitation of 
Russian themes and treatment. There was, for example, Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s short story Markheim, or Robert Buchanan’s 
play The Sixth Commandment, both modelled closely on Crime and 
Punishment; there was Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
with its debt to Turgenev’s Sportsman’s Sketches. At this stage, too, 
we find English and American writers turning for inspiration from 
one Russian writer to another. George Gissing in Workers of the 
Dawn, and Thyrza was, by his own admission, strongly influenced by 
Dostoevsky, whereas in [sabel Clarendon, Turgenev’s influence was 
predominant. George Moore, that chameleon of novelists, jumped 
from the Dostoevskyan atmosphere of the short story Mike Fletcher, 
and of Esther Waters to the mood of Turgenev’s On the Eve in 
Evelyn Innes, and then again to the Turgenev of A Sportsman’s 
Sketches in The Untilled Field. There were also, of course, many 
instances of Tolstoy’s influences at this stage — for example in the 
novels of Ann Sidgwick and of the American W. D. Howells. 

Much of the influence in the nineteenth century was really deep 
rooted. This was especially true in the case of Turgenev, De Vogiié’s 
favourite. Turgenev is indeed of unique importance. The first 
Russian novelist to be really well known in England, he was particu- 
larly well suited to English tastes. He was undoubtedly a ‘realist’, 
but at the same time his attitude was ‘idealistic’, his atmospheres 
‘poetical’ his backgrounds drawn in gentle pastel shades. It was he 
who prepared the way for the other great Russians. At the same time, 
too, he became the figure-head of that group of English novelists who 
set out to practise the ‘Novel of Form’ — and perhaps the most 
important example of his technical influence is in the early work of 
Henry James, who was profoundly influenced by his study of 
Turgenev at a critical stage in his development. 

In spite, however, of Turgenev’s appeal to the adherents of class- 
ical form, the assimilation of the Russian influence in the long run 
meant the break-up of traditional English fiction. For in the twen- 
tieth century it was Dostoevsky and Chekhov who were the chief 
agents in the evolution of the ‘modern’ English novel. It was under 
their influence that English novelists began to probe beyond the 
facades of everyday detail and circumstance, to the truths that lie 
beyond ‘the world of anger and telegrams’, as E. M. Forster has 
described it. Their effect on the work of Virginia Woolf, Hugh Wal- 
pole, James Joyce, Liam O’Flaherty, Katherine Mansfield and of so 
many others, was of the greatest importance. “The most elementary 
remarks upon the modern novel’ can indeed ‘hardly avoid some 
mention of the Russians. ’ 
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The Russian novel, then, came to England at a critical stage in our 
intellectual and emotional development. Darwinism, Positivism, 
Materialism, Atheism, had struck blow after blow at the foundations 
of Victorian stability, and it was comforting to discover an alternative 
to French Realism, in a fiction that offered a model of realistic 
technique, but which avoided the excesses of ‘Naturalistic documenta- 
tion’ — which was ‘spiritual’ rather than ‘materialistic’, and which 
was permeated with Christian and humanitarian pity. 

Whether in the long run this Russian influence has been beneficial 
to the natural genius of English fiction, whether it will prove to be as 
powerful as the devotees of Dostoevsky and Chekhov, at the height 
of the ‘Russian fever’ once believed, is still a matter for debate. But, 
at any rate, it does seem certain that the great Russian novelists have 
entered into the vigorous native stream of English literature, and 
become part of our literary heritage. 





A ROMANTIC REVOLUTIONARY 
The Princess Belgiojoso 


ANGUS DAVIDSON 


IN the ’thirties and "forties of the last century, when the ‘Tales of 
Terror’, the cult of the Picturesque and the Horrid, and the Byronic 
Legend had already had a profound effect on contemporary taste, 
Beauty took on a new aspect. Shelley had written of ‘the tem- 
pestuous loveliness of terror’, Keats had dwelt on the theme of 
‘beauty that must die’; and henceforth, all through the nineteenth 
century, a succession of poets, culminating in Baudelaire and Swin- 
burne, celebrated the theme of beauty as inseparable from pain and 
death and decay. Novels, especially in France, were peopled by 
heroines who looked like Medusa, who were endowed with the 
enigmatic smile of La Gioconda, whose loveliness had a corpse- 
like pallor or was somehow tainted by disease or suffering. Fashion 
followed; to be beautiful a woman must be pale, thin, cadaverous; 
plumpness and rosy cheeks implied an unforgivable ignorance of 
poetry and passion. Manners, too, must correspond. The femme 
fatale was the ideal. Woman must be a goddess on a pedestal; she 
must never step down to be the mere companion of man, but must 
provoke him by coldness and languor, torment his hopeless passion, 
subjugate, but never satisfy him. 

All these qualities appeared to be united in the lovely Italian exile 
who burst upon the salons of Paris in 1831, and it was not long before 
the Princess Belgiojoso was acclaimed as the supreme type of 
Romantic Beauty. Heine, one of her many adorers and a lifelong 
friend, left, in his Reisebj/der, this portrait of her. ‘Hers was one of 
those faces that seem to belong to the domain of dreams rather than 
to the rude reality of life. Its contours were reminiscent of Leonardo 
da Vinci — with the fine oval shape and the naive dimpled cheeks 
and sentimental pointed chin of the Lombard school. Her colour, 
on the other hand, had a Roman softness, the mat brilliance of a 
pearl, a distinguished pallor, the quality of morbidezza. It was such 
a face as is only to be found in some old portrait of one of those 
great ladies beloved by the Italian painters of the sixteenth century... 
and dreamed of by German and French heroes when they girded on 
their swords and crossed the Alps.” Mme d’Agoult, a woman and a 
rival, took a less romantic view. ‘Pale, thin and bony’, was her 
description, ‘with flaming eyes, she tried to look like a ghost or a 
phantom.’ The cadaverous appearance, there is no doubt, was care- 
fully cultivated; her dress was white, flowing, shroudlike; she appeared 
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at the Opera in the dismal ashen robe of the Grey Sisters — with a 
garland of white water-lilies on her head; and it was said that the 
corpse-like pallor of her skin was encouraged by the use of a certain 
poisonous Javanese drug... . 

The circumstances of her arrival in Paris had provided a suitable 
background for the role of the persecuted romantic heroine. Metter- 
nich had decreed the confiscation of her property on account of her 
patriotic activities, and she had fled hurriedly from Italy to escape 
probable arrest and confinement in an Austrian prison. On her 
arrival she installed herself in a garret near the Madeleine and put 
up a notice on the door announcing that here lived the ‘Princesse 
Malheureuse’ (a far-fetched play on her name of Belgiojoso) who 
painted fans for a living. Here distinguished visitors began to 
appear —the philosopher Victor Cousin, Thiers, Mignet the 
historian, and the veteran La Fayette who, in spite of age and 
rheumatism, would struggle up the long squalid staircase to discuss 
liberty and reform with the Princess. Her poverty was not, perhaps, 
quite as abject as she liked it to appear, for her family was able to 
send help and she had taken care to bring her jewels with her. And 
when, after two or three years, the criminal proceedings against her 
were, through the personal intervention of the Emperor Francis I, 
suspended and then abandoned, the sequestration of her property 
ceased and she was at liberty to enjoy again her considerable fortune. 

Circumstances were now entirely favourable: she could indulge, 
without hindrance, not only the whims and fantasies of the romantic 
beauty, but the unfettered freedom of the emancipated woman. 
Here, too, she was in the height of the fashion. The notion that a 
woman had the right to lead her own independent life, first brought 
into prominence by Mme de Staél in Corinne and later developed — 
both in theory and practice — by George Sand, went hand in hand 
with Romanticism and, though it was the beginning of a social 
movement both sober and dignified, was chiefly known at this time 
by its extravagances — by the oddities of the bluestockings, the flaunt- 
ing masculine costumes of the ‘lionnes’, the fell battle-cry of the 
‘Vésuviennes’: 


Vésuviennes, marchons, et du joug qui nous pése, 
Hardiment affranchissons-nous! 

Faisons ce qu’on n’osa faire en quatre-vingt-treize. 

Par un décret tout neuf supprimons nos époux!... 
Frappons, que les coqs de la veille 
Soient les chapons du lendemain! 


She moved to the rue d’Anjou, to a sumptuous /étel with a court- 
yard and a garden, and here contrived a setting which should be 
worthy of her own strange beauty. Her abode, according to Théo- 
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phile Gautier, was ‘une vraie série de catafalques’. The walls of the 
salon were hung with star-besprinkled black velvet; its furniture was 
black, and when the wax tapers were lit, the room had the appearance 
of a mortuary chamber, a chapelle ardente. The dining-room was 
merely Pompeian: but the Princess’s bedroom, Mme d’Agoult 
reports, was hung all with white, with a Jit de parade in white and 
dull silver, ‘like a virgin’s catafalque’. The visitor was conducted 
through this chamber by a turbaned, brocaded negro into the 
Princess’s oratory, where, generally, she could be ‘surprised at her 
prie-dieu, in a shaft of orange light falling through Gothic stained 
glass, among dusty folios, a skull at her feet’. Some fashionable 
preacher of the moment, the Abbé Coeur or the Abbé Combalot, 
would be just leaving her. She was, indeed, engaged upon a ponder- 
ous theological work in four volumes — the Essai sur la formation du 
dogme catholique, whose appearance, in due course, astonished 
Parisian society: the critics, nevertheless — even Sainte-Beuve — 
treated it with respect. 

For the Princess, in spite of her romantic extravagances, had, 
fundamentally, a serious character. Her piety was only in part a 
pose: and the ruling passion of her life, the passion which directed 
every activity and thought, and for which she made great sacrifices 
of money and of personal security, was the cause of Italian freedom. 
She used her natural love of theatrical effect quite deliberately as a 
form of advertisement for herself — not as a frivolous society beauty, 
but as the champion of Italian liberty. ‘Personne ne fit plus qu’elle 
en France pour la propagation de 1’idée italienne’, wrote the historian 
Hanotaux; ‘elle lui consacra sa vie, sa fortune, son coeur.’ She had 
already, through her friendship with La Fayette and Thiers, obtained 
the privilege of addressing the French Chamber of Deputies, where, 
amidst enthusiastic applause, she had made an eloquent and im- 
passioned appeal for her country’s cause. And her salon, which now 
became one of the most famous and successful in Paris, flourishing 
even in face of such rival institutions as those of Mme Récamier, 
Mme d’Agoult, and the Princess Lieven, was intended, primarily, to 
serve the same ideal. It became more than a mere meeting-place for 
exiled Italians (among whom was often to be found Mazzini, some- 
times Cavour): all literary and artistic Paris began to frequent it — 
at first, perhaps, out of curiosity, in order to see the lovely cadaverous | 
Princess, as she reclined languidly on a couch in her funereal drawing- 
room, smoking her narghilé, her brow crowned with fuchsias. But 
these musicians and poets, theologians and dandies found that their 
hostess could give them more than a mere exhibition of her own 
oddities. There was music such as Chopin, Liszt and Rossini did not 
disdain, and conversation whose brilliance was assured by the pre- 
sence of almost all the literary lions of the day. Only Balzac stood 
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aloof. ‘Elle a le bonheur de me déplaire’, he wrote; ‘sa maison est 
bien tenue; on y fait de l’esprit. J’y suis allé deux samedis; j’y ai 
diné une fois; ce sera tout.’ Delacroix shared his dislike. 

Soon she knew, or was known by, ‘everybody’ in Paris; she was 
the latest fashion. Encompassed by adulation and jealousy, intrigue 
and gossip, it was not an ideal position for the forming of dis- 
interested friendships: yet there was in her nature, beneath the 
apparent frivolity, a deep-seated honesty and generosity, an en- 
thusiasm for genius, a concern with the serious matters of life, which 
prevented her from becoming a spoiled and selfish society beauty 
and brought her relationships which were founded on real affection. 
Mme Récamier, George Sand, Augustin Thierry, Heinrich Heine — 
all these sought her friendship, not because she was in the public 
eye, but for the sake of some quality in herself. 

Mme Récamier was still, when the Princess arrived in Paris, an 
enormously influential figure in literary circles, and her salon at the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois (whither she had retired after her husband’s 
bankruptcy) held a position that was unique. She was well past fifty 
now, and if her beauty had faded (and she did nothing to conceal 
the fact), her charm, her dignity, her intelligence, her goodness still 
glowed brightly in their démodé Directoire setting. The Princess was 
only twenty-three; her appearance and her eccentricities had already 
made a sensation: yet there was no jealousy, no feeling of rivalry 
between them. Mme Récamier liked to recall her triumphant visit 
to Rome, when she had been acclaimed by the populace and had 
posed for Canova; and the acquaintance quickly ripened into a warm 
and lasting intimacy. The Princess’s friendship with George Sand 
(who was almost exactly her contemporary in age) was, on the other 
hand, founded largely on the passionate feeling they both entertained 
for social reform and political freedom. George Sand, already a 
fervent disciple of Mazzini, became a devoted admirer and friend 
of the Princess. They were both closely concerned, too, in the 
formation of the much-heralded but short-lived ‘Académie des 
Femmes’ of which the Princess Belgiojoso had been proposed as 
President. 

Her relationship with Augustin Thierry, half intellectual, half 
maternal, was one of the closest and most precious of her life. She 
# had first made the acquaintance of the distinguished author of The 
Norman Conquest of England when, after arriving at Marseilles in 
her precipitate flight from Italy in 1831, she had stayed a short time 
in the south of France. Their friendship, fostered by correspondence 
over a period of some years, was renewed at the salon of Mme 
Récamier, and when, after the death of his wife, Thierry, already 
j Smitten with blindness, was prostrated with grief and illness, the 
Princess took complete charge of him. She installed him in a pavilion 
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in the garden of her own house and looked after him with tender care. 
They became to one another like brother and sister. During her long 
absences they exchanged frequent and affectionate letters and o 
was with him when he died in her house in 1856. 

With Heine, the case was different. They had met at the house of 
La Fayette soon after she first came to Paris, and he had at once 
fallen madly in love with the romantic beauty whose position as a 
political exile in many ways resembled his own. The Princess per- 
formed the difficult feat of repelling his amorous advances with com- 
plete indifference while at the same time encouraging his friendship, 


and Heine’s good sense and self-control enabled him to establish a | 


relationship that was of value to both of them. All his life he con- 
tinued respectfully to adore her. ‘Yours is the most complete per- 
sonality I have found on earth,’ he wrote to her. ‘Before I knew 
you, I imagined that persons like you, endowed with all the perfec- 
tions of body and mind, existed only in fairy tales, or in the dreams 
of poets.” And many years later, when the Princess was again in 
exile, her property again confiscated, the faithful Heine, now the 
victim of a miserable marriage and a torturing, incurable disease, 
exerted all the influence he possessed in high quarters to obtain help 
for his ‘divine Princess’. 

The Princess, however, was not indifferent to all her adorers. 
Scandal — for which, not unnaturally, she was an obvious victim — 
credited her with many lovers; and certainly, if she had so wished, 
she had no lack of choice. But hers was not the temperament of the 
courtesan. She loved admiration, she loved to adopt the pose of the 
femme fatale and could play the part to perfection, cutting short a 
declaration of love with a chilling, enigmatic smile a la Joconde. 
Arséne Houssaye says of her in his Confessions: ‘Cette grande dame, 
qui avait ‘‘tout-pour elle’’, n’était pas bien sire d’avoir un cceur, 
car elle n’avait que la passion de l’esprit; elle voulait bien qu’on se 


donnat a elle, mais elle ne se donnait pas. Elle servait avec une 7 
grace adorable le festin de 1’amour, puis elle s’envolait au moment | 
de se mettre 4 table.’ But the heart played more part in her love | 
affairs than Houssaye allowed; and it is probable that the report of © 
her heartlessness was put about by unsuccessful suitors and by | 
rivals such as Mme d’Agoult and Mme de Girardin, both of whom — 
disliked her intensely. To Frangois Mignet, ‘le beau Mignet’, one 7 
of the few who obtained from her all that he desired, she was deeply | 
attached. All her life he remained her devoted friend; and in her old | 
age, as she sat in her Italian villa sewing garments for poor children, | 
there stood beside her work-basket the portrait of the handsome, | 


golden-haired young man she had loved, the distinguished historian 
whose father had been a blacksmith at Aix-en-Provence, and whose 
character and manners were as noble as his appearance, 
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Her response to Alfred de Musset was different. Here was a 
romantic love affair in the grand manner. Leading poet of the day, 
idol of the salons of Paris, hero of a hundred amorous victories, de 
Musset fell prostrate at the feet of the lovely exile. They met first 
at La Fayette’s; later, when the Princess had left Paris for a short 
time and was living in a little house at Versailles, the poet came to 
visit her there. They went for a walk in the Park. De Musset de- 
claimed love poems and wished to suit the action to the word; the 
Princess fled among the labyrinths of the shrubbery; and the poet, 
in pursuit, stumbled against a tree-trunk and twisted his foot. Un- 
able to walk, he was carried to her house, where he remained for 
several days, a not unwilling prisoner. . . This opening scene might 
have been contrived by some romantic novelist: but the romance, so 
nicely begun, did not blossom. He was fascinated by her great black 
eyes — ‘les yeux terribles du sphinx’, he called them, ‘si grands, si 
grands, si grands que je m’y suis perdu et que je ne m’y retrouve 
pas’. He covered her hand with kisses; once she allowed his lips to 
caress her hair: but, though she surrounded him with every kindness, 
though she had the greatest admiration for his poetry and wished to 
cultivate his friendship, she would permit no further intimacies. He 
persevered for some time, frequenting her salon and paying her 
private visits; he was still smarting from his betrayal by George 
Sand during the famous visit to Venice and hoped, perhaps, that the 
Princess would heal his wounds. He was wrong; and on one occasion 
(so Houssaye informs us, quoting de Musset himself) she played him 
a most unkind trick. ‘One evening,’ the poet told Houssaye, many 
years later, ‘I paid a visit to a certain well-known Princess, having 
made up my mind, like a tragedy hero, to accomplish everything. I 
began by throwing myself on my knees, declaring that I had been 
sighing long enough. I spoke loudly. I treated the lady brusquely... 
Do you know what the Princess did? She burst out laughing, and 
then said: ‘‘Come with me.’’ She took my hand very gently. I was 
almost frightened at my success, and went with her, completely 
taken in, amorous fool that I was. In her bedroom, far from throw- 
ing herself into my arms, she threw me into the arms of a former 
mistress of mine, who desired no more of me than I did of her, but 
who wouldn’t let me be happy with anyone else.’ This was George 
Sand . . . No doubt the two women found it an excellent joke: and 
perhaps de Musset, at any rate, had an excuse for thinking the 
Princess heartless. “Les deux femmes qui ont brilé sa vie’, says 
Houssaye of de Musset, ‘c’est George Sand et la Princesse de 
Belgiojoso. Il ne s’est pas relevé de ces deux mortelles passions.’ To 
an over-susceptible man such as de Musset, accustomed to easy con- 
quests, mere friendship with a woman like the Princess was im- 
possible; there were storms and quarrels, the poet furiously resenting 
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her detached, arrogant attitude. “The penalty of vulgar amours,’ 
she wrote to him, crushingly, ‘is the denial to those who indulge in 
them of aspirations towards a noble love.’ At last, when he found his 
perseverance unrewarded, his passion turned to a cold hostility, and 
the breach became final when he wrote the poem Sur une Morte, 
which appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes in 1842: 


Elle était belle, si la Nuit 

Qui dort dans la sombre chapelle 
Ou Michel-Ange a fait son lit, 
Immobile, peut étre belle. . . . 


Elle aurait aimé, si l’orgueil, 
Pareil 4 la lampe inutile 

Qu’on allume prés d’un cercueil, 
N’efit veillé sur un cceur stérile. 


Elle est morte, et n’a point vécu; 
Elle faisait semblant de vivre. 
De ses mains est tombé le livre 
Dans lequel elle n’a rien lu. 


He had burned his boats; and this was the end. The Princess could 
not forgive him — especially as she perhaps knew that there was a 
grain of truth in the cruel lines. (And yet, seven years later, we find 
her writing him a friendly letter to congratulate him on the success 
of his play, Louison.) 

Was she ever able to give to any of her lovers, even ‘le beau 
Mignet’, a true reciprocation of passion? She could understand 
friendship, she could feel profound compassion with the wrongs and 
sufferings of humanity; but there seems to have been something 
thwarted or twisted in her nature which prevented her ever attaining 
a completely satisfactory amorous relationship. Was this due to a 
nervous instability caused by the epilepsy from which she had 
always suffered? And was it perhaps aggravated by the experience 
of her early married life, when the insulting neglect of her husband 
had thrown her back on purely intellectual interests, intensifying her 
natural pride and embittering her emotional life? 

Daughter and heiress of the proud Milanese family of Trivulzio, 
Cristina (her full name was Maria Cristina Beatrice Teresa Barbara 
Leopolda Clotilde Melchiora Camilla Giulia Margherita Laura) was 
born on June 28th, 1808. Her father died when she was four; her 
mother, not long afterwards, married the Marchese Alessandro 
Visconti d’Aragona, one of the leaders of the Liberal party in Milan, 
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a fervent patriot and an implacable enemy of the Austrian domina- 
tion of Lombardy. The child grew up in an atmosphere charged with 
patriotic feeling, intensified in her own mind, when she was thirteen, 
by the arrest and imprisonment, on a charge of high treason, of the 
beloved stepfather who had instilled into her ardent imagination his 
own high ideals of Italian liberty. At sixteen she married Prince 
Emilio Belgiojoso, who also was involved in the patriotic movement; 
and it was soon found that patriotism was the only thing that the 
young couple had in common. For Prince Belgiojoso — beautiful 
as Apollo, with classic features and curling golden hair, an accom- 
plished musician with a superb tenor voice — preferred, for his 
amusement, something rather more mature than his youthful bride. 
A contemporary said of him that ‘toutes ses qualités étaient asservies 
4 une intempérance byronienne, a un désir insatiable de volupté’; 
and this volupté he was at the moment finding in the arms of the 
Countess Guiccioli who, a few years before, had been the mistress 
of Lord Byron. He had left her to marry Cristina; almost im- 
mediately after the wedding he returned to her. Cristina, deserted, 
but bearing her unhappiness with haughty stoicism, threw herself 
more and more into secret anti-Austrian activities. She became an 
energetic member of the Giardiniere (as the women associated with 
the Carbonaria came to be known); and there were stories of escapades, 
of disguises and daggers, of encounters with the Austrian police, of 
spies and secret agents. At the time of the risings in the Romagna 
she rushed to the scene of action, encouraging the insurgents with 
both money and oratory. But the revolt was speedily crushed. A 
warrant was issued for her arrest; and she fled, first to Genoa, then 
to Marseilles, and finally (as we have seen) to Paris. 

Her visit to Ancona, however, had not been entirely fruitless, for 
she had made friends with a young French exile who had come there 
for the same purpose as herself — Charles Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who was one day to become the Emperor Napoleon III. 
Years later —in 1846— they met again, when she made a brief, 
hurried visit to see him in London, in order to implore him, when 
power to help should be in his hands, not to forget Italy. He had 
by no means forgotten Italy, nor his youthful connection with the 
Italian revolutionary party, which, in future years, was to be so 
frequent a source of embarrassment to him. His reply — given, we 
are told, with some warmth — was vague but moderately encourag- 
ing: ‘Princess, let me first arrange matters in France; then we will 
think of Italy.’ (She also bore with her to London a letter of intro- 
duction from Augustin Thierry to Disraeli. But she saw that it was 
not a propitious moment: the question of the Spanish marriages 
was in the air, England did not wish to alienate Austria; and the 
letter was never presented.) 
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Through the good offices of La Fayette there was, for a short time, 
a reconciliation between the Princess and her husband. He came to 
Paris, he frequented her salon, especially on her ‘musical evenings’, 
when he performed with great éclat; he even came, for a time, to 
live in her house, in a special suite of rooms on the ground floor. 
The fruit of this reconciliation was the Princess’s only child, Maria. 
The Countess Guiccioli had also arrived in Paris, and she too was 
sometimes a visitor at the salon. She had now married her second 
husband, the Marquis de Boissy (who, it is said, was so proud of his 
wife’s former connection with Lord Byron that he presented her to 
Louis Philippe as ‘La Marquise de Boissy, ma femme, ci-devant 
maitresse de Lord Byron’). Soon, however, the Princess found her- 
self deserted again, for the flighty Prince had embarked upon a new 
love affair, with the lovely Duchesse de Plaisance, daughter of one 
of Napoleon’s most famous marshals, Alexandre Berthier, Prince 
de Wagram. 

Married life had failed her again; and now the cause of Italian free- 
dom became more than ever the passion of her life, to which all else 
was subordinated. Her time was divided between Paris and her villa 
at Locate near Milan. It was not without danger that she went to 
Italy, for she knew that, even in Paris, she was continually spied upon 
and that elaborate reports of all her doings were sent to the Austrian 
Government; but knowledge of danger was always, to her, a stimu- 
lus, something that counterbalanced unsatisfactory personal relations 
and made life worth living. 

Her visits to Locate were far from being the mere villeggiature of 
a lady of fashion, for she was not only engaged in serious intellectual 
pursuits, but was full of schemes for the improvement of the living 
conditions of her tenants and villagers. She was no mere Lady 
Bountiful, dispensing charity to the poor; she carried out ambitious 
practical schemes, very surprising to the Italian peasants of that 
period, for improving cottages, building a village hall, a communal 
kitchen and a public chauffoir, or ‘warming-place’, as well as 
inaugurating schools for the children. A good musician herself, she 
trained her scholars in singing; and Rossini’s Stabat Mater was 
performed by them with great success (the Princess herself taking 
part with the children) in the village church. She was on the friend- 
liest terms with her humble neighbours, who were allowed free access 
into the villa, where she had installed not only her class-rooms, but 
workshops for painters, picture-restorers and bookbinders. Another 
room was fitted up as a theatre. She seems to have found far greater 
contentment in these beneficent occupations and simple amuse- 
ments than in the brilliance and artificiality of the Paris salons where 
she had enjoyed so sensational a success. And her feverish spirit was 
soothed by the quiet aspect of the countryside. ‘En regardant la 
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terre’, she wrote to Thierry, ‘on se sent a l’aise comme en présence 
d’un ami.’ 

Next door to her bedroom was a little cabinet de travail, panelled 
and frescoed in the old Italian style. Its key was kept on her watch- 
chain, and no one —not even Mrs. Parker, her English dame de 
compagnie — was allowed to enter it. Here she would retire, to smoke 
her narghilé, to read (she was now learning Greek), and to write — 
endless articles for French and Italian newspapers, long letters to 
Thierry. She had made a particular study of the history and laws of 
her own country, and in the winter of 1844 conceived the ambitious 
idea of writing a ‘History of the Free Towns of Lombardy’. The 
work entailed a vast amount of research and documentation; and 
for this purpose she engaged a secretary, a young man of twenty-six, 
of a scholarly turn of mind, who, having studied law, had special 
qualifications for the deciphering of ancient charters and statutes. 
He would also give lessons to her daughter Maria, now six years old. 
This young man, Gaetano Stelzi, handsome but consumptive, had 
an honest and simple character as well as a learned mind: he was 
destined, during his brief remaining years, to play a part of supreme 
importance in the life of the Princess, and, after his death, to be the 
cause of the loudest and strangest scandal that had ever been con- 
nected with her name. She felt for him not only intellectual admira- 
tion but pity and a growing affection; and these feelings soon led to 
what was perhaps the most intense passion of her life, a passion based 
on maternal tenderness and possessiveness. He was the last, but 
probably, to her, the most important, of her lovers. As his health 
gradually failed, she cared for him as though he had been her own 
son: and after his death, not enduring to be parted from him, she 
devised an unusual scheme for keeping him always near her. 

He died suddenly in Milan, in June 1848: within a few weeks events 
in north Italy, and the suspicions of the Austrian police of her com- 
plicity in them, forced the Princess to flee from Locate, first to Turin 
and then to Paris. In September, the Austrian police conducted a 
search of her villa. Breaking into the Princess’s little cabinet de 
travail, they discovered, to their astonishment — for this was not 
what they were seeking — the embalmed body of a young man, in 
full evening dress. The corpse was at once recognized as that of 
Stelzi ... who had been buried on June 19th, in the village cemetery, 
in the presence of numerous witnesses. The grave was opened, the 
coffin extracted: it was found to contain the trunk of a tree. 

It is a strange story, in the true macabre-romantic tradition, worthy 
of the pen of Mrs. Radcliffe or Edgar Allan Poe. Such a resolve, to 
keep near her, at all costs, the body of her beloved, can only have 
come from a feeling of desperation, of passionate exasperation that 
her happiness should be thus rudely snatched from her. It was this 
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feeling, combined with the arrogant indifference to scandal of one 
who had always done as she pleased and who felt that eccentricity 
was her right, that acted upon a mind whose sense of proportion 
was never strong and impelled her to a deed in which she apparently 
felt no consciousness either of guilt or embarrassment. ‘1 did not 
know that I loved him so much,’ she wrote to Thierry from Locate; 
‘I did not know that his life was so intimately bound up with mine 
and so necessary to it. I feel that today. I have brought him here 
and placed him in a tomb right inside my house, in such a way that 
Mrs. Parker and I have the melancholy satisfaction of tending the 
spot and adorning it with flowers, like a chamber rather than a 
grave.’ 

The intensely active life of the Princess at this period helped her 
to forget her sorrow and her obsession. Earlier in that year she had 
made a triumphal progress to Rome and then to Naples, where 
revolution was already stirring. When news came of the troubles 
in Milan, she immediately set about raising a regiment of volunteers 
and hired a ship to transport them from Naples to Genoa. Such 
was the power of her personality that 10,000 young men rallied 
to her standard; but the ship, unfortunately, could hold only 
200 of all those that clamoured to sail with her. Her drama- 
tic sense, on this occasion as always, suggested the appropriate 
costume: in a frogged gown, with a large plumed hat, a sword in 
her right hand and a red-white-and-green banner over her left shoulder, 
the ‘Nouvelle Bradamante’, as she was called, wielded despotic 
authority over her adoring followers. She distributed brevets of 
rank according to her choice, ‘We, Princess Cristina di Belgiojoso, 
do hereby name and appoint’, etc. etc. She marched into Milan at 
their head: but their reception from the Provisional Government, 
though polite, was not enthusiastic. During the famous ‘Five Days’ 
the Austrians had been driven from the city and Milan, for the 
moment, was free. She was too late . . . This was in April: in June 
Stelzi died; the war continued, and after the re-surrender of Milan 
the Princess fled again to Paris. 

During the next year, interest centred in Rome. Pius IX had fled 
to Gaeta; the Republic had been established, with Mazzini at its 
head; shortly afterwards French troops disembarked at Civita 
Vecchia. But it was not in the guise of liberators that they had come. 
Princess Belgiojoso, enraged at the duplicity of her old friend Louis 
Napoleon, left Paris in all haste for Rome. Never had her patriotic fi 
fervour been more intense. Surrounded again by the friends who had 
worked with her in conspiracy and in exile and by the companions 
of the stirring days in Milan, she offered herself to serve in any 
capacity that would be useful. To her was entrusted the organization 
and direction of all the hospitals of Rome, and throughout the siege 
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that followed (assisted by Margaret Fuller, an American) she fulfilled 
this arduous task with austere efficiency and complete devotion. She 
had a certain medical knowledge and, in addition to her duties of 
organization, herself laboured incessantly to relieve the distresses 
of the sick and wounded. During night watches at the bedside of 
some dying soldier she would read, by the light of a flickering taper, 
the works of Charles Dickens, in which she found relief and distrac- 
tion. But her beauty was still so disturbing that a rise in temperature 
was frequently noted, we are told, in the patients under her care... 
She remained at her post till Rome fell and the French authorities, 
entering the city, broke up her hospital administration, drove out 
the Italian surgeons, and ordered the transfer of all the patients 
‘except those to whom Extreme Unction had been administered’ to 
the Termini prison. She was on the point of being arrested by the 
returning Papal authorities, on the charge of irreligious sentiments, 
while, in the north, Radetzky had imposed upon her a fine of 
800,000 lire and was threatening to confiscate her entire property. 
Flight and exile were again her only course. This time she turned 
eastwards. 

Greece, she soon found, disgusted her. A series of letters published 
in the Paris National, in which she bitterly criticized the ignorance, 
vanity, decadence and ingratitude of the Greeks, made her position 
in Athens untenable, and she moved on to Constantinople. She had 
with her her daughter, the faithful Mrs. Parker and a small party of 
Italian fellow-exiles. Soon she proceeded into the wilds of Asia 
Minor, where, in a remote but paradisal Cappadocian valley, she 
purchased a large estate and threw herself with undiminished energy 
and optimism into the life of a farmer. She built a house, she acquired 
livestock and started cultivation on a large scale, and, like Lady 
Hester Stanhope, soon came to enjoy a position of extraordinary 
eminence in the eyes of the primitive inhabitants of the region. The 
reputation of her medical skill spread far and wide, and from miles 
around they brought their sick and dying to be treated by her. Her 
leisure was occupied with painting pictures and writing political 
articles, a novel and two plays, and with the study of mineralogy. 
But the restless activity of her nature would not allow her to remain 
long contented; in less than two years she began to be bored. Her 
. Jfarm was not flourishing; and suddenly she decided on a visit to 
Jerusalem. When she returned after eleven months, having suffered 
innumerable hardships in her double journey on horseback across 
Asia Minor and Syria (she published an account of it in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes), things had gone from bad to worse. The Alsatian 
manager who had been left in charge had proved incompetent, and 
all was in disorder. Moreover, news now reached her of a new 
Austrian decree confiscating the entire property of all Lombard 
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citizens living abroad — penalty of a new and unsuccessful rising in 
Milan. Though manifestly innocent of any share in it, she was 
ruined. And, shortly afterwards, a brutal attempt on her life was 
made by one of her Italian workmen, who stabbed her with a 
dagger in seven places. She behaved with remarkable courage on 
this occasion, herself directing Maria and Mrs. Parker as to what was 
to be done, and was soon on the road to recovery. But her resolution 
was shaken. Learning that, if she returned to Lombardy, her pro- 
perty would be restored, she decided to submit at last to the advice of 
Thierry and other friends and emerge from her exile. 


The Princess was now forty-seven, but her beauty was cruelly 
changed and she looked many years older than her age. Fatigues 
and hardships had left their mark upon her, and through the hand 
of her would-be murderer she had lost the proud carriage of her 
head, and stooped as she walked. Only the great black eyes, the 
eyes which had tormented de Musset, remained unchanged in their 
brilliance and expressiveness. She had still fifteen years to live, but 
her active life was over. Though her interest in politics never failed, 
the days of picturesque conspiracy were past, and she was a spectator 
now, no longer a participant. Her house in Milan was frequented by 
a strange medley of Italian aristocrats, obscure journalists, chance 
acquaintances from her exile in Paris or Constantinople, aspiring 
musicians: she would sit amongst them, sewing .garments for the 
poor or smoking her narghilé, saying little and often falling asleep. 
A large part of her time was spent living quietly amongst her con- 
tadini at Locate, or in a villa she had bought at Blevio on Lake Como, 
where her still active mind occupied itself with writing. Her History 
of the House of Savoy, published in Paris, had a respectable success. 
She also produced countless articles for the Press, amongst them an 
enlightened and sympathetic essay On the Present Condition of Women, 
and their Future. But the supreme joy of her last years was the know- 
ledge that her life’s dream, the resurrection of her country, was at 
last accomplished. 

Gradually the dropsical malady from which she now suffered 
gained upon her. She was so bent that, when she walked, a person 
behind her could not see her head. Mostly she sat in her great arm- 
chair, muffled in shawls, shaken by a nervous twitch, alternately 
dozing and smoking her pipe. She died on July 5th, 1871, and was 
buried at Locate. There, more than forty years later, a modest 
monument was set up to the memory of the woman of whom de 
Musset had said: ‘She is dead, and has never lived.’ Whatever her 
extravagances, her failings, her absurdities, that was not the epitaph 
she deserved, 
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ELIZABETH WISKEMANN: The Rome-Berlin Axis, A History of the relations 
between Hitler and Mussolini. Oxford University Press, 21s. net. 


Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers, edited by Malcolm Muggeridge, translated by 
Stewart Hood. Odham’s Press, 17s. 6d. net. 


Miss Wiskemann describes herself in a recent edition of Who’s Who as a 
‘free-lance’ writer in Europe since 1932 and as a contributor of articles to many 
famous Continental newspapers. And indeed a competent journalist she un- 
doubtedly is. However, to write the history of contemporary affairs is a different 
and more difficult task. She has in fact written a readable sketch of the relations 
between the two dictators. Like most journalists, however, she cannot delay; 
she must get her scoop. An historian would have shown some patience and 
awaited the appearance of more authoritative and less one-sided documentation 
than has as yet been made available. Instead she has often to rely upon the 
most meretricious of all sources, the ‘well-informed observers’ (sometimes un- 
named) or upon the memoirs of self-exculpating diplomats of the war period. 
Nevertheless she has, in addition, enjoyed access to much material (mainly 
originating from documents deposited by the prosecuting teams at Nuremberg), 
and her book at this level is quite useful. 

Following the custom of fashionable journalism Miss Wiskemann likes to 
flavour her dish with ‘modern’ theories deriving largely from the ‘science’ of 
psychology, and these she pursues to a tiresome end. Her early historical training 
at least induces her to explain and to justify this aberration; but unfortunately 
the itch of the amateur is strong and on she flies. From beginning to end we are 
constantly referred to Nietzsche for a proper appreciation of the Fuehrer’s 
motives, draped as we might expect in the specious garb of scholarship, footnotes 
and references indicating the author’s close acquaintance with the works of the 
intellectual lunatic whom she holds partly responsible for the ‘madman’ of 
European politics. Aside from a few interesting words on the influence on 
Hitler of the pre-war Austrian background, all the other factors which explained 
the development of his character from 1919 to 1945 are ignored. Anecdotes 
told to the author by ‘observers’ gild the fascinating theory. Nietzsche himself 
is dramatically cited ‘as if he foresaw the funeral pyre of Hitler and the suspended 
corpse of Mussolini’. Suitably banal sentiments culled carefully from Miss 
Wiskemann’s own store conclude the study . . . ‘Europe revolted against Axis 
tule, human decency rose up against Furchtbarkeit. But both the New Order 
and the struggle against it were so costly that we do not know yet whether the 
price was not civilization itself. That would be the fulfilment of Hitler’s suicidal 
dream.’ 

She is inspired with sentiments of goodwill towards the good and of righteous 
indignation towards the bad, and she finds no difficulty in separating the sheep 
from the wolves. The latter are not merely demonical: they are hysterical, 
paranoical and pusillanimous: people in fact whom Miss Wiskemann would 
easily and without delay have consigned to an up-to-date institution of social 
reformation if they had appeared on our side of the channel. These men who 
dominated Europe for twenty years are also stupid, and suffer from the most 
tidiculous complaints. 

The author has travelled much; especially among the Italians whom she likes 
as do we all who tour that pleasant country, and she shares their magnanimous 
admiration of their own intelligence, and their lofty disdain for the ungainly 
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Teuton, the source of all their misfortune. She accepts without examination the 
current thesis of most Italian publicists that it was a war of one man, that Hitler 
dragged them in, and that at the first opportunity they broke away from the 
Hun to fight for ‘liberation’ like good Liberals of the Garibaldi tradition. No 
one denies the individual bravery of the Italians; but facts are that the ruling 
groups, Church, Court, State, and Army alike accepted enthusiastically the war 
against unarmed Abyssinians; that Italy did not (much against Hitler’s will) 
enter the war in 1939, that she did enter in 1940, much to the embarrassment of 
the Fuehrer then negotiating with France whom he had in the meantime defeated 
without Italian aid; that the ‘intelligent’ Italians did not welcome so warmly a 
struggle with Britain whose cruisers could still prowl round her unprotected 
coast; that she invaded Albania in 1939 without prior discussion with her ally; 
that she repeated these tactics with less success against Greece in the winter of 
1940; that she then whined for German assistance, and proudly complained 
when it was effectively forthcoming. We do not deny the virtues of the Italians; 
but their virtues are neither those of politics nor war. Miss Wiskemann should 
not make the mistake of forgetting that the Italians are not merely children in 
the game of the Great Powers; they can also be criminally stupid. Mussolini 
was not the only bad boy, he was only more efficient and more vainglorious than 
Badoglio and Grandi, his loyal and faithful servants in the hours of Italian 
triumph. 

The author indulges occasionally in impetuous moral reactions. She ignores 
the views of Lord Halifax and of Countess Attolico (the wife of the man 
whom she rightly lauds for his attempt to preserve the peace and Italian neu- 
trality), and pronounces Herr von Weizsaecker a ‘cowardly poltroon’. The 
judgment is undoubtedly interesting, but we would like more evidence. She 
lays great stress on the Diary of Herr von Hassell, but does not appear to be 
aware of his lamentable appeal to Goering for favours from his Lord and Master 
in the spring of 1939. She also relies too much — we think — upon the Ciano 
Diaries as sources of reliable evidence and does not seem to take into account 
the possibility that they may have been written with a view to providing justifica- 
tion for the activities of the Count and of his wife. All memoirs are suspect; and 
Italian memoirs not less so than others. 

The chapters on the war until 1943 are good and are of temporary historica 
value. The development of the relations between the Fuehrer and the Duce 
between 1933 and 1940 is well painted. But one may easily reach different 
conclusions from Miss Wiskemann. The Fuehrer appears to have been superior 
to Mussolini not merely on account of the greater physical resources behind 
him, but also in respect of an acute intelligence which was better capable of 
grasping the overall political situation. His peculiar emotional regard for 
Mussolini surprises us as it certainly did Ciano, and the promise contained in 
his famous telegram sent to the Duce in March 1938 was fulfilled to the letter 
by the dramatic release from the heights of the Gran Salvo. There is no especial 
need, however, to be either cynical or supercilious in discussing these things. 
Hitler had his sincerities, and his friends. Most of them — the old ones — were 
the causes of many of the catastrophes which later befell him, and in these cases 
his misplaced sentimentality was out of keeping with the purposefully ruthless 
Superman painted in this book. 

Finally Miss Wiskemann’s comment that Mussolini and Clara Petacci were 
not maltreated by the ‘executioners’ of Dongo in the manner of their death, is 
curious. As indeed is her reference to the ‘Restoration’ comedies of Ben Jonson. 

The papers of Count Ciano are the official record of some 200 conversations 
held by the Italian Foreign Minister in the years 1936-39, and include in addition 
important letters sent by Ciano to his father-in-law. As such they are invaluable, 
and will carry greater weight in most respects than the Diary — despite the fact 
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that the latter, in appearance at least, was destined for his private eye. However, 
a man may lie as easily to himself as to anyone else, especially where the ultimate 
appeal is to posterity. 

Most of the memoranda are long and detailed, and represent objective accounts 
of the situations and conferences they purport to describe. Attolico, Grandi and 
Ciano collaborate here to provide a full picture of the developments in Italian 
foreign policy after the Abyssinian war. Conversations with Hitler, Horthy, 
Sumner Welles, Schuschnigg, Daranyi, Sir Percy Loraine, Goering, Chamberlain 
and Bden supply material which will occupy the attention of any historian of the 
period. The documents tell the tale for themselves and do not require comment. 

We may, however, recommend, as meriting particular attention, the accounts 
of certain discussions, viz. those between the Duce and Herr Frank (the German 
Governor-General in Poland executed in 1946) of September 23rd, 1936, between 
Von Neurath and Ciano of October 21st, 1936 (which may dispel some current 
illusions about the role played by Ribbentrop in the formation of German 
policy in the years after the occupation of the Rhineland), between Hitler and 
Ciano of October 24th, 1936 (which show the influence on the Fuehrer of tele- 
grams from Eden and Sir Eric Phipps which the Italians had intercepted), 
between Ciano and the Hungarian diplomats Daranyi and Kanya in November 
1936. Also of special interest are the conversations with Stoyadinovitch on 
March 26th, 1937, and with Count Bethlen on January Sth, 1938 (concerning 
Italian policy in Austria); those extraordinary and much commented-upon con- 
versations between Grandi, Chamberlain and Eden in February 1938, those 
between Francois-Poncet and Ciano in November 1938, between the Duce and 
Chamberlain in January 1939, and between Ribbentrop and Ciano on May 6th, 
1939, There are many others of considerable importance, but these form high 
peaks amid a multitude of first-class State Papers, marked by their clarity of ex- 
pression as well as by the relative objectivity of tone. The memoranda and 
dispatches are of vital importance in any consideration of the causes and tem- 
poral origins of the second World War. They throw fresh light upon the course 
of Anglo-Italian relations between 1936 and 1939, upon the cementing of the 
ties between the Axis countries, upon the attempts to achieve a last-minute 
settlement of the Polish dispute, upon French policy in the winter of 1939, and 
finally upon the decline in Italian power and belief in final victory. In contrast to 
Miss Wiskemann’s book, we see here clearly the advantage of documentary 
history which lets the story speak for itself. 

Mr Muggeridge is a very intelligent man, despite his obvious awareness of his 
talents. His preface is brief, amusing and useful. A historian would have felt 
compelled to give the reader information on points which are perhaps for the 
author merely ‘technical’. Where were the documents found? Where are they 
now? Are the documents complete, or are they a part of a greater whole? Has 
Mr Muggeridge in making his selection omitted certain passages, and if so for 
what reason? Are all unsigned memoranda drafted by Ciano himself? Nor are 
Mr Muggeridge’s conclusions on the wisdom of Chamberlain’s policy wholly 
convincing, and his strong words on the ‘enormity’ of the Premier’s policy 
towards Italy are not clearly supported by the documents. Some may feel that 
appeasement (as far as it related to Anglo-Italian relations) was correct in its 
aim but wrong in the tardiness in its execution, and for this Mr Eden’s presence 
in Downing Street was partially responsible. Some too may feel that the latter 
left office too late rather than too early. The revelation of the Premier’s treatment 
of his Foreign Minister in the presence of Grandi, is certainly surprising, but then 
the latter liked to tell a good story well, and all the documents on the British side 
have not yet appeared. Nor is the use of the ‘confidential’ agent quite as shocking 
as the author assumes. Mr Muggeridge nevertheless does not interrupt the 
smooth flow of the theme, and most students of contemporary history (who are 
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unable to read the original L’Europa verso il catastropho) will certainly be grateful 
to the editor. He sets himself a more modest goal than Miss Wiskemann, and 
he attains it. 

DESMOND WILLIAMS 


CHRISTOPHER R. Nort: The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah. Oxford 
University Press, 15s. 


In 1892, Duhm separated from Isaiah xl-lv four passages which, he argued ,were 
not by the author of the rest of these chapters. He called them ‘Songs’ and 
urged that the ‘Servant’ with whom they are concerned was some one historical 
individual. His analysis stimulated a gentlemanly controversy which still rivals 
the dating of Deuteronomy and the unity of Ezekiel in dividing the ranks of 
Old Testament scholars. Since Duhm wrote, almost every self-respecting student 
of the Hebrew Scriptures has found it necessary to take sides and offer some 
answer to the apparently guileless question ‘Who was the Servant?’ 

In the present study, Professor North has achieved most admirably the task 
of card-indexing and classifying all the answers which have been given to this 
question, not only in the last fifty years, but also in the period from the Old 
Testament itself to the end of the nineteenth century — when, in fact, the type of 
inquiry which Duhm provoked was still unformulated. The first part of the book 
is almost entirely descriptive. This work is done so well and the question at issue 
is so conveniently restricted, that Professor North’s account would afford no 
small pleasure and instruction to any non-specialist reader, who was interested 
in the methods and vagaries of scholarly investigation. 

As soon as the independence of Isaiah xl-lv began to win recognition at the end 
of the eighteenth century, the ecclesiastical interpretation of the references to the 
‘Servant’ as predictions of the Christ yielded ground to the traditional Hebrew 
(and historically more credible) view that by ‘Servant’, the prophet meant Israel. 
In the nineteenth century, however, there were not wanting critics who suggested 
that these chapters envisage more than one ‘Servant’ and that their author had 
definite individuals in mind. Since Duhm encouraged scholars to assume that the 
real critical question concerns four Songs and one Servant, the identity of this 
Servant has been anybody’s guess, and since the evidence is indecisive, critics 
have guessed freely, many (like Sellin) more than once. Professor North dates 
the latest phase of speculation from a monograph published in 1921, in which 
Mowinckel revived and developed the view of Stahelin (1847) that the Servant of 
Yahweh is the prophet, Deutero-Isaiah himself. In this country, however, some 
form of the collective interpretation (‘Israel’) still holds the field, partly because 
our best books on the Old Testament are (in general) the older ones, and partly 
because the late Principal H. Wheeler Robinson lent it his powerful advocacy. 
In Part I of the treatise, Professor North brings his history of criticism up to Dr 
Sidney Smith’s provocative Schweich Lectures (1944). It is difficult to think that 
the whole field could have been better surveyed. 

Part II proceeds to independent criticism. Here one looks for a thorough re- 
examination of Duhm’s position and of the assumptions underlying the initial 
question ‘Who was the Servant?’. Instead of this, however, we find references to 
the ‘unquestioned Servant-Songs’ (p. 130) and the ‘recognized Songs’ (pp. 132 
and 138) and ‘the Servant of the Songs’ (p. 179). In his chapter on the authorship 
of the ‘Songs’, after a painstaking analysis of their vocabulary and theological 
standpoint and a paragraph (all too brief) on style and metre, Professor North 
rejects the conclusion that the four passages are not by Deutero-Isaiah. But his 
arguments for common authorship come so near to establishing (except for the 
fourth ‘Song’) that there is ‘no gulf fixed between Songs and prophecy’, that the 
reader begins to expect a very thorough exposition of the author’s reasons for 
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maintaining that the four passages are separable ‘Songs’ and may be interpreted 
in isolation from the chapters of which they are a part. A difference in tone cannot 
carry the burden of the argument. Only in the last few pages of the book, does 
Professor North betray an uneasy consciousness of the difficulty. The final 
chapter reviews the various speculations with admirable clarity: (a) individual 
theories; (6) ‘historico-messianic’ theories; (c) the autobiographical theory; (d) 
mythological theories; and (e) collective theories. Although Professor North dis- 
claims the desire to ‘impose a uniform interpretation on all the Songs’ (p. 214), 
one suspects that some such presupposition has contributed to his view that the 
Servant is a ‘soteriological’ figure and to his rejection of all the critical specula- 
tions he has so carefully documented. The conclusion, then, appears to be that 
the evidence of the four ‘Songs’ provides no clear answer to the question ‘Who 
was the Servant?’ 

At this point, it would seem, the way divides. Further progress depends either 
on a flight from the critical data, or on a much more rigorous criticism of the 
assumptions with which the investigation has proceeded. It is greatly to be 
regretted that Professor North has taken the former path and in the last dozen 
pages of his book revived ‘what is essentially the traditional Messianic interpre- 
tation’. To this view, the whole of the preparatory survey appears to be almost 
completely irrelevant — except in so far as it has herded earlier critics in a tower 
of Babel. Against a background of discordant voices, he suggests (‘in the light 
of the principle of the unity of Scripture’), that the Holy Spirit gave the author 
of the Songs a glimpse of Reality, in order that his words should be available to 
‘afford guidance’ to Jesus in the interpretation of his mission. Despite Professor 
North’s attempt to avoid a ‘too mechanical doctrine of inspiration’, many will 
think that this conclusion represents an unhappy decline from the high standard 
of the bulk of the treatise and a departure from his express claim that ‘this study 
is concerned only with the question ‘‘Who was the Servant?’’, not with the 
theological significance of the conception’ (p. 1). 

It is possible that Professor North has failed to reach any more satisfactory 
conclusion, because like many writers since Duhm, he has been content to ask 
a question to which there is no answer. If you begin by excluding a theological 
interpretation in Hebrew categories and then concern yourself with the identity 
of the ‘Servant of the Songs’ (especially the Suffering Servant characterized by 
Isaiah liii), then you are almost forced to withdraw eventually to the twilight 
world of Christological exegesis. 

The great value of the present investigation is to suggest that in future, we shall 
do well to drop the misleading question ‘Who was the Servant?’ and ask instead 
“What was meant by ‘‘servant’’?’ in order to elucidate what part the term 
‘servant’ played in Deutero-Isaiah’s view of Yahweh’s self-disclosure to Israel. 
We shall then understand (with many nineteenth-century critics and a growing 
number of recent writers) why Israel, Cyrus and the prophet are given this title. 
Is not ‘The Servant of the Songs’ a myth — in the vulgar and not the Platonic 
sense? 


E, W. HEATON 


VISCOUNT SAMUEL: Creative Man, and Other Addresses. Cresset Press, 9s. 6d. net. 
LesLiz PAUL: The Meaning of Human Existence. Faber and Faber, 16s. net. 


The liberal devisings of a liberal man who is schooled in the affairs of men 
as well as in their philosophies command our honour and respect, and this 
collection of talks and addresses given by Viscount Samuel at one time or 
another during the last few years will be welcomed far and wide. Throughout 
there breathes the genial spirit of humane wisdom, and a simple grace of language 
gives fitting expression to a large experience supported by a disciplined intellect 
and a sturdy faith. 
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What have we? Two pen-portraits of Francis Bacon and William Gladstone, 
two lectures on the spirit of democracy, a third on the relations between science 
and philosophy, another on the decline of religion, and another, a most balanced 
piece of thinking, on the question: Is the criminal to blame — or society? Perhaps 
of greatest interest will be the first and last addresses. In the first Viscount 
Samuel discusses the good and evil effects of man’s creative imagination in 
connection with the question whether historical pessimism is justified. In the 
last, a brief but moving broadcast talk in the series ‘In My Experience’, he has 
some wise and homely things to say to us, ‘as one who may be going away before 
long might write a letter to tell his friends the things he thinks they would do well 
to bear in mind’. 

Viscount Samuel is pre-eminently a humanist. He desires the closer association 
of science, religion and philosophy. ‘Between science as such and religion as 
such there need be no conflict. Philosophy may be the reconciler . . . By helping 
to simplify, purify and enlarge our conceptions of the cosmos and of Deity, 
science may join in offering to modern man a faith that can satisfy his emotions 
and justify his innermost beliefs, without offending and alienating his intellect.’ 
He is a passionate defender of the freedom and responsibility of man, and 
although his attempted reconciliation of ‘free-will’ and ‘determinism’ is un- 
satisfactory (no new thing!), his refusal to throw overboard either the scientific 
study of human behaviour or the moral responsibility of the individual for his 
own decisions is but one example of his wisdom and judgment. This high regard 
for human freedom leads him to the challenging assertion that ‘the problem of 
evil is seen to be one of humanity rather than divinity’. ‘We may come to see 
that the reticence of God is his supreme gift to man.’ 

What of the future? Viscount Samuel acknowledges the grandeur and the 
wretchedness of human nature. He is neither an optimist nor a pessimist. ‘In 
the present state of the world optimism is fatuous; and pessimism always is 
ignoble.’ He is a ‘meliorist’, a word used by George Eliot to mean ‘one who 
held that on the whole things were better now than they had been in the past, and 
might be better still in the future, but that we needed effort to make them so’. 
‘The question is’, says Viscount Samuel, ‘whether our will can rise to match 
our opportunity.’ It is indeed. 

Viscount Samuel meets contemporary pessimism with a deep faith in the old- 
fashioned virtues such as valour, steadfastness, kindliness and helpfulness, 
qualities he ascribes as an epitaph to Ramsay Muir. This faith he owes in large 
part to his upbringing. ‘I was brought up in a Victorian middle-class household 
where many things seemed simple and obvious which now are often ignored or 
neglected.” But what of Nestor’s younger contemporaries? Can they catch 
something of his faith when they have neither his traditions nor his upbringing? 
After all, the reticence of God may so easily become the death of God, and the 
canker of despair may sap the determination to struggle hopefully on. 

Mr Paul writes as one of these younger contemporaries. In The Annihilation 
of Man, published some four years ago, he traced the causes of the sickness of 
modern man to ‘the failure of man’s idea of himself’, and argued further that 
‘it is precisely the humanistic and pantheistic idea of man which has most dis- 
astrously failed, that it is Goethe and Rousseau and Hegel and Spencer who are 
really on trial today. The glorious humanism to which the Renaissance gave 
birth no longer succeeds in defending man’. Now he goes beyond diagnosis 
and presents us with a persuasive and well-argued case for a Christian view of 
man. In Berdyaev’s phrase, ‘God is the meaning of human existence’. 

There are three parts to his book. In the first he considers the ‘objective’ 
sphere of Nature, and debates the metaphysical implications of modern science. 
The more or less noteworthy utterances of physicists, biologists and psychologists 
are grist for his omnivorous mill, but we should have welcomed a more careful 
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analysis of the meaning of those scientific principles which often assume meta- 
physical guise. For example, his remarks on the so-called Principle of Indeter- 
minacy lack the clarity and stringency of those of Viscount Samuel on the same 
matter. He finds a radical discontinuity in the universe, argues that the realms of 
organisms and of persons are governed by other laws than those of the inorganic 
world, and develops the implications of a temporal existence which he claims is 
irreversible and therefore in a sense creative. However, he is no deutero-Paley, 
and contents himself with the modest conclusion that ‘it is rather more rational 
to believe in God than not to believe’. 

In the second part he looks within to the ‘subjective’ existence of persons. 
‘Our analysis of theories of the natural world has driven us more and more to 
examine the mystery of the person, and the mystery of God cannot be severed 
from it.” He devotes several pages to Dilthey’s theory of the understanding 
(Verstand), discusses the need for a basic faith and ‘an existential choice’, and in 
general sketches some of the deeper levels of human personality. 

In the third part we are confronted with the tensions and frustrations inherent 
in human existence, and are given a sensitive discussion of the significance of 
failure, suffering and evil. In a final chapter the life and passion of our Lord is 
presented in brief but vivid manner as the moment in history when ‘the suffering 
of man is answered by the revelation of the still greater suffering of God’. This 
seeming lapse into historical narrative may puzzle us unless we remember the 
nature and purpose of the writer’s dialectic. ‘Proofs will not produce or conjure 
up God. At the most the dialectical approach . . . can compel a person to pause 
and search his own heart and to ask himself — Is it possible, is it conceivable 
that I am mistaken about the meaning of my own existence? Can I, and should I 
make that inward movement towards God?’ If this sounds rather like preaching, 
it is because the appeal to faith is an essential moment in the process of under- 
standing as conceived by Mr Paul and others of like persuasion. 

Mr Paul has a wide knowledge of modern thought — although the single 
reference to Jaspers lumps him most unjustly together with Heidegger and Sartre! 
What he has to say is always interesting, often exciting. The influence of Kierke- 
gaard is omnipresent but not omnipotent, and the dislike of metaphysical 
rationalism implies no love of the irrational. Sometimes his thought is none too 
lucid, his language loose, and we are left uncertain what an argument amounts 
to; but this does not often happen. Like Viscount Samuel he has a passionate 
concern for human freedom and spiritual maturity, but the pessimism of the age 
has entered more deeply into his soul (‘Christianity is first of all pessimism’). 
Pessimism, however, is not allowed the last say; and in this book we have the 
suggestion of a reasoned faith which claims to face and to transcend this insidious, 
if ignoble, pessimism, and to find beyond the reticence of God His spoken Word, 


PETER BAELZ 


DEREK PATMORE: The Life and Times of Coventry Patmore. Constable, 15s. net. 


This is a revised edition of a study which Mr Patmore wrote about his grand- 
father in 1935, It is a work of biography rather than of literary criticism, but that 
hardly matters, since Patmore’s life is much more interesting than his poetry. 
Though the style is rather flat and there is little comment passed, this book suc- 
ceeds because of its story. Patmore’s life, as presented by himself and his friends 
in letters, does not need a Lytton Strachey to bring out its rich and legendary 
character. The title is incidentally misleading, as Mr Patmore tells one very 
little about the Victorian background but a great deal about the three Angels in 
the House. 

Patmore is more than the archetype of the Victorian egoist as husband, father 
and snob. A demon propelled him through life up to the age of seventy, when 
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he fell passionately in love with Mrs Meynell. He was remarkable even in that 
age of passionate and turbulent men and women (as it seems to have been in 
comparison with the eighteenth or twentieth centuries). There is a fine extrava- 
gance about his fatherhood when he writes to his son Milnes, a naval cadet: 
“My dear boy .. . I tell you plainly, that under the circumstances, if I do have to 
take you away, I shall place you ‘‘before the mast’’ in a merchant ship; for I 
see that, after all, your purposes and promises of amendment cannot be trusted, 
and that nothing but the discipline you will get as a common sea boy will prob- 
ably bring you to your senses . . . 1 advise you to postpone your Confirmation 
until some future time. You cannot be in a proper state to take your Christian 
vows upon yourself, when you have so far forgotten the vows made beside your 
Mother’s coffin, as to bring down on you the disgrace of this letter from Admiral 
Eden... Your affectionate father.’ Again, Patmore’s was no ordinary snobbery: 
“The manners of one or two of the Cardinals, with whom I have had the pleasure 
of talking, are the most perfect I have met with. I have seen equal — never 
superior — refinement in other men, but seldom in combination with it so kindly 
a simplicity. Certainly Roman Catholicism has some claims (I do not know 
how much the claims may be worth) to be called, as it has been, ‘‘the religion of 
gentlemen’’ . . . Every day was partly spent in the company of such persons as 
the Cardinal Reisach, Monsignor, afterwards Cardinal Howard, Father Cardella, 
Mr. and Mrs. de la Barre Bodenham, Lord and Lady Stafford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Monteith, Lord and Lady Denbigh, and others, whose ways convinced me 
gradually that I should not be leaping into any strange gulf of uncongenial life 
if I became a Catholic... .’ 

Patmore not only practised literature, marriage and religion with energy but 
showed great practical ability; he was a successful squire and wrote a pamphlet 
‘On How I Managed And Improved My Estate’. He was a strict father and a 
devoted husband, and kept privately printed erotic literature locked up in his 
study, in order to study Eros and Agape in all their manifestations and inter- 
relations. Such a complex personality is clearly not to be ariatomized in a short 
book; mysteries are shown but not solved by the little evidence given, as in his 
strange relationships with Tennyson, with his daughter Emily (the Bride of 
Heaven), and with Hopkins. The last made Patmore burn a prose work called 
*Sponsa Dei’ and wrote an extraordinary letter, now printed for the first time, on 
the subject of Earthly and Heavenly Love. 

Patmore is not the only poet to use erotic imagery in religious poetry: Crashaw 
is often mentioned in comparison with him, and there are parallels in other arts, 
like Bernini’s sculptures of saints in ecstasy. What distinguishes Patmore is that 
his imagery is straightforwardly erotic: taken from its context a passage like this 
is remarkably Swinburnian in its algolagnia: 

Thy love has conquered me; do with me as thou wilt, 

And use me as a chattel, that is thine! 

Kiss, tread me underfoot, cherish or beat, 

Sheathe in my heart sharp pain up to the hilt, 

Invent what else were more perversely sweet... . 
That is the authentic voice of the Romantic Agony. The: pattern of the age was 
stronger even than this most self-willed man. 


M. J. C. HOoDGART 


JOHN PLAMENATZ: The English Utilitarians. Blackwell, 10s. 6d. net. 


There have been many studies of that school of political and philosophical 
writers who are known as the Utilitarians, and there have been many much more 
elaborate than this one — but I have never read one which was more to the point 
or one that went to the heart of the matter so simply and directly. Mr Plamenatz 
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is concerned with what he justifiably takes to be the chief contribution of English 
thought to moral and political philosophy, and therefore worth study. But 
Utilitarianism is not so much a cut and dried doctrine as, in the first place, an 
attitude towards the problems of moral and political philosophy; and writers who 
are as diverse in doctrine as Hobbes, Hume and J. S. Mill (for example) may be 
seen to share this attitude. But further, Utilitarianism is a set of beliefs — but 
here it is difficult to find any one writer who holds them all or any writer in whom 
these beliefs are not contaminated by other, often inconsistent, beliefs. Mr 
Plamenatz formulates these beliefs in four propositions — not with the object of 
making Utilitarianism an exceedingly narrow and exclusive philosophy and of 
showing how few of the Utilitarians hold to it consistently, but in order to include 
all that might fairly expect to find a place. There is plenty of close argument in 
this book, and the author insists upon many fine distinctions; but there is nothing 
illiberal or piddling in his attitude. Having got clear the outline of the doctrine 
to be considered, he embarks upon a series of chapters on Hobbes, Locke, Hume, 
Bentham, James Mill and J. S. Mill, with briefer studies of the ideas of others, 
such as Helvetius, Paley, Burke, Paine, Godwin and the ‘classical economists’. 
The purpose of each of these studies is to determine the quality and individual 
character of each of these writers as an exponent of Utilitarianism. At the end 
of the volume is reprinted J. S. Mill’s essay ‘ Utilitarianism’, not because it is the 
least ambiguous or most mature statement of the doctrine, but because he 
considers that a study of its ‘confusions and errors’ is profitable in a way in which 
(for example) a close study of Bentham’s tangled argument is not. 

This work is concerned with the history of ideas, but it should be pointed out 
that Mr Plamenatz is not at all interested in what Acton called the ‘pedigree of 
ideas’, We are shown the fortunes of an attitude and a doctrine over a long period 
of time, but the mediation of the changes is not anywhere examined. For the 
historian the main value of this work is the clarity it gives to the conceptual 
skeleton of Utilitarianism, and in doing this it performs an exceedingly valuable 
service. In detail, Mr Plamenatz has much that is his own to say, and he says it 
so lucidly and economically and with such fair-minded consideration and 
moderation that one learns even where one disagrees. Most of the writers he 
examines were careless and often confused; to try to understand them is usually 
to try to determine what they probably meant, and here Mr Plamenatz is a 
patient and acute guide. And most readers will, I think, be grateful for the 
comments on matters of political and philosophical interest which are handed out 
on the way; they are all very much to the point and many of them are profound 
observations. In short, this book supersedes everything that has been written 
on this scale on the subject, and, though it unaccountably stops short of Sidgwick, 
is as comprehensive as one could expect. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


J. P. Mayer: Political Thought in France from the Revolution to the Fourth 
Republic. Routledge, 12s. 6d. net. 


This book is a revised and slightly enlarged version of Mr Mayer’s Political 
Thought in France from Sieyés to Sorel, published in 1943. It does not deal with 
any individual thinkers later than Sorel, but it has been brought up to date by 
the insertion of references to the Fourth Republic and its parties, all of which 
help to emphasize the author’s theme that the French Revolution is ‘ One historic 
process which still is not yet completed’. The bibliography and bibliographical 
footnotes have also been extended and are now extremely useful. 

_ Any attempt to give an account of French political thought from the Revolu- 
tion to the present day in 126 pages is likely to result in something scrappy and 
Mr Mayer has not been able to avoid the pit of scrappiness. This is particularly 
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apparent in his attempts to fit his thinkers into the political background of their 
times. But he is widely read; his choice of quotations is liberal and suggestive; 
and the book fulfils what should probably be its main function, that of an 
appetizer. Yet it is a pity that this new edition should be so ill revised. Mr 
Mayer’s English sadly needs correction by someone more versed in our language, 
so that his readers may be spared words like ‘peership’ and ‘evangile’ and ex- 
pressions such as ‘he bluntly refuted the liberties’ or ‘Paris which was regarded 
to be revolutionary’. This point of style is all the more important since it affects 
his renderings of the thinkers he is introducing: there are quotations on pages 
21, 36, 82, 101, 112 and 122 which are obscure because of the defects either of 
his translation or his proof-reading. In addition there are a number of factual 
errors which have not been corrected. For instance, the number of voters in 
1820 was about 90,000 not 916,525 (p. 9); Chateaubriand’s first name was 
Frangois-René, not Alphonse (p. 26); Daru did not offer Prévost-Paradol the 
Washington Embassy until 1870 (p. 64); and Thiers was not a member of the 
provisional government of 1870 and did not negotiate the armistice with Bis- 
marck (p. 71). In any subsequent edition it would also be most helpful if Mr 
Mayer could consistently give specific references for his quotations; he sometimes 
does so, but at other times the reader cannot be sure what works they come from. 


J. P. T. Bury 


J. I. M. Stewart: Character and Motive in Shakespeare. Longmans, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book sets out to examine ‘some recent appraisals’ of Shakespeare. There 
is room for disappointment that the critics chosen for re-assessment and rebuke 
are no more recent than Robert Bridges, Professor Schucking and Professor E. E. 
Stoll. All three belong to a generation most emphatically dead: they post-date 
Bradley, admittedly, but they ante-date the real formative influences of our 


generation. An interest in their mistakes suggests necrophilia. But this is maybe 
to stumble on the threshold. 

Mr Stewart’s general position might be described as neo-Bradleyan. For him, 
as for Bradley, Shakespeare’s greatness consists in the depth of his insight into 
human beings: ‘the poetic drama, like myth, is part-based upon an awareness, 
largely intuitive, of the recesses of human passion and motive’ (p. 30). Shake- 
spearean drama, it is recognized, is poetic, and its conventions are not those of 
the naturalistic nineteenth century. (These incidentally are the two lines of 
thought that the most recent criticism has been developing, and again it is dis- 
appointing that little more than hints of this come through in Mr Stewart’s 
book.) However, broadly speaking, Shakespeare’s main sustaining interest was 
an interest in psychology — or, rather, in those things which nowadays we go to 
psychologists to find out about. Bradley, of course, knew no more psychology 
than the average novelist or playwright of his time. Mr Stewart finds occasions 
when the traditional ‘character-approach’ to the plays has to be implemented 
with something of Freud. 

The clearest example of this is the explanation of Leontes’s sudden jealousy 
when he sees his wife and his boyhood friend ‘padling Palmes’ (pp. 31-7). This 
is clinically known as jealousy of the delusional type, and is an effect of suppressed 
homosexuality — Leontes’s ‘early fixation of affection upon his friend’ (p. 35). 

The difficulty with explanations of this sort is that they are apt to raise worse 
problems than they are intended to solve. (The same applies to the quotation 
on p. 94 from a ‘textbook of criminology’, of which Mr Stewart says: ‘One can 
scarcely find a better comment than this on the problem of Macbeth’s crime.’) 
Explanations other than psychological can be found for Leontes’s jealousy and 
Shakespeare’s handling of it. The fact of Shakespeare’s non-naturalistic con- 
ventions, and the fact that he writes in poetry, might have something to do with 
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it. Shakespeare’s supreme insight into human nature could still be claimed 
without seeking to find it most emphatically demonstrated in occasions such as 
this. The psycho-analyst is a dangerous ally. And he dislikes playing second 
fiddle anyway. 

Mr Stewart’s comment on the plays, and his use of psychology, do not remain 
at this level. In his treatment of Othello’s jealousy he finds it necessary to desert 
the position of naive naturalism and clinical psychology which was sufficient for 
explaining Leontes. (I have no doubt the instinct of flight here is a good one.) 
The characters of Othello and Iago cannot be understood as studies of self- 
contained psyches. They are ‘substantially symbolic’ (p. 109): ‘I conjecture, 
then, that at certain cardinal moments in the play when poetically received 
Othello and Iago are felt less as individuals each with his own psychological 
integrity than as abstractions from a single and, as it were, invisible protagonist’ 
(p. 108). — One feels that one step more and Mr Stewart would be coming alive 
in terms of that most recent criticism he tacitly ignores. But the step is not taken. 
The ‘invisible protagonist’, for example, is not a mind that expressed itself in 
writing the greatest of Elizabethan dramas. On the contrary: ‘Iago is unreal... 
Othello is unreal . . . But the two together and in interaction are not unreal. 
The two together make your mind, or mine’ (p. 110). 

A further step away from the naive ‘character-approach’ is taken in the treat- 
ment of Falstaff. Hal rejecting Falstaff is not just one man turning away another. 
In the reader’s response to it deeper psychological depths are stirred than such a 
rejection can be conceived as reaching. Hal rejecting Falstaff is Hal killing his 
father: ‘In a sense Falstaff is his father; certainly is a ‘‘father-substitute’’ in the 
psychologist’s word’ (p. 138). And behind this ‘psychology’ stands Sir James 
Frazer and his ‘anthropology’: ‘ Falstaff is in the end the dethroned and sacrificed 
king, the scapegoat as well as the sweet beef’. And at this point it might be Jung 
rather than Freud we should have to turn to for the containing ideas. 

It will be apparent that Mr Stewart’s neo-Bradleyanism leads him away from 
Bradley and the ‘naturalistic’ character-study into psychology. It leads him still 
further away, I think, from Shakespeare — from a consideration of the plays as 
unities, the products of an amazingly unified mind. There is something too 
eclectic in his use of the various explaining devices. He is too little concerned to 
examine more steadily and radically the current problems of interpreting Shake- 
speare (or, indeed, of reading him at all). There is something evasive, too, in the 
eloquent silence with which he surrounds the really recent in Shakespeare 
criticism — the large-scale attempts to’ define the Shakespeare ‘pattern’, the 
equally important attempts to work out a consistent technique of reading 
Shakespeare. 

Readers will, however, enjoy this book. It avoids dullness. It is urbane, lively, 
easy reading. Light-blue readers will particularly enjoy the dark-blue brick 
which is hurled in a familiar direction on p. 113. It falls exquisitely short: if 
anywhere, on one of Mr Stewart’s own statements on p. 107: ‘This is one of the 
things that Iago is: an imaginative device for making visible something in the 
operation of time.’ — Making visible through the windows of a glass house? 


JOHN F. DANBY 


A. E. Moonie: The Geography Behind Politics. Hutchinson’s University Library, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Dr Moodie has made a useful addition to the University Library Series. The 
pattern of the book is sensible with its straightforward emphasis on the out- 
standing themes of political geography, and the handling of each topic is careful 
and well-informed. The subject matter is not new, but a remarkable quantity is 
gathered in a convenient form, and the relationship between geographical tech- 
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niques and political problems is conscientiously hammered out. Moreover, 
although the series is intended for the general reader, geographical specialists 
will appreciate Dr Moodie’s thorough knowledge of the recent work of political 
geographers, which is evident from the quotations and footnotes: these in them- 
selves make a useful guide to post-war publications which is very welcome. 

One could wish, perhaps, for a rather less specialized choice of diagrams, since 
so few are included in the book, but it is natural that the author should have 
wished to draw on his expert knowledge of the Julian region for illustration and 
example. The one defect of the book is a dullness of presentation which might 
defeat the object of attracting the general reader. This, together with the use of 
irritating Americanisms, like the word ‘motivate’, makes an otherwise well- 
planned and worth-while book a little spiritless and exhausting. 

H. G. STEERS 


H. M. Cuapwick: Early Scotland: The Picts, The Scots, and the Welsh of 
Southern Scotland. Cambridge University Press, 15s. net. 


In this posthumous work, published two years after his death, and edited by 
his wife, Professor H. M. Chadwick surveys the early history and culture of 
Scotland from the Early Iron Age to the union of the kingdom of the Picts and 
the Scots of Argyll in the reign of Kenneth MacAlpin (A.D. 848-9), No such 
survey has been attempted since the Celtic Scotland (1886-90) of W. F. Skene, 
to whose memory this book is very appropriately dedicated. This is not only a 
little worked field of historical research: it is a particularly difficult one since {t 
demands that rare type of scholar who is at once at home with archaeological, 
linguistic, place-name and historical data, and who can argue cogently about 
such diverse subjects as brochs, the Pictish Chronicles, the Irish king lists, and 
Welsh place-names. Professor Chadwick, was, of course, that rare scholar par 
excellence, and Mrs Chadwick, who has edited this book with such loving and 
scholarly care, is, in her own right, such another. We are left gasping at the 
breadth and sureness of Professor Chadwick’s knowledge of the immensely 
difficult problems of British protohistory. His was more than great learning — he 
was that even rarer person, the distinguished scholar who could make his period 
live without loss of accurate scholarship. As Mrs Chadwick says in her admirable 
introduction, speaking, with every right, ‘as an old pupil . . . and constant com- 
panion and co-worker for nearly thirty years’, Professor Chadwick had ‘a 
powerful and vivid imagination, untouched even in these late days by any frost 
of age’. This is not an easy book: none of Chadwick’s books have been light 
reading. But once the difficult material has been mastered, the reader is rewarded 
with a vivid, clear, human picture of Early Scotland such as he will get nowhere 
else. 

Chadwick’s first title to fame dealt with the origin of the English nation: this, 
his last title, is the story of the origin of the Scottish nation, and he clearly 
distinguishes the three ethnic elements in the make-up of that nation — the Picts, 
the ‘Scotti’, and the Welsh. The history of the Scotti and the Welsh in Scotland 
is fairly straightforward. The Scotti were Irish from Dalriada in Co. Antrim 
who, around the end of the fifth century — Chadwick favours the date a.D. 464 — 
settled in Argyll. The Welsh lived in southern Scotland, were collectively known 
as Gwyr y Gogledd (the men of the North) and were split up into several king- 
doms such as that of Manau Guotodin with its capital at Dumbarton (Alcluith). 

The main part of this book is taken up with the problem of the Picts. There 
is an old jest, not to be repeated north of the Roman wall, that the Scots are a 
mixture of Irish and Welsh. Is there any substance in this jest? What of the 
Picts, and what language did they speak? Some, like W. J. Watson in his History 
of the Celtic Place-Names of Scotland (1926), argued that the Picts spoke Welsh, 
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or at least a Brythonic language. Others, like Fraser, held that they were Gaelic 
speakers, while a third group of scholars, including Eoin MacNeill and R. A. S. 
MacAlister, believed them to be speakers of a non-Indo-European language, 
Chadwick eschews these three main schools of thought, and, most welcomely, 
reminds us of the views of Skene and Rhfs. 

Skene, while advocating the view that the Picts were Gaelic speakers, yet 
recognized a Welsh element in their language. Sir John Rhfs believed that the 
Picts spoke both Gaelic and Welsh, but also that the northern part of the Pictish 
kingdom spoke a non-Celtic language at least down to Roman times. Chadwick’s 
brilliantly argued view is that neither Skene nor Rhfs were quite right. He sees 
the Picts of history as primarily a Gaelic speaking people ruled by a dynasty and 
perhaps an aristocracy of Brythonic speakers whose language he calls Welsh/ 
Pictish to distinguish it from the Cymric Welsh of the British kingdoms of south 
Scotland. The Gaelic speech was introduced by Late Bronze Age invaders, the 
Welsh/Pictish by the La Téne invaders of 300 B.c. who form Childe’s Abernethy 
culture and who built the gallic and vitrified forts. Both Welsh/Pictish and Gaelic 
were current during the period of Pictish independence. The independent 
Pictish chronicles give the names of Kings in a language closely resembling 
Welsh/Pictish and also in Gaelic. Welsh place-names are found throughout the 
whole Scottish mainland, The establishment of a purely Gaelic speaking dynasty 
accompanied as it probably was by a considerable influx of Irish followers ma 
have tended to accelerate the extinction of the rival language. Welsh died out 
north of the Clyde/Forth line in the tenth century; it survived in southern Scotland 
a century or so later. 

This is a bald summary of a closely reasoned and most scholarly argument. 
Two further points need making here. The original Late Bronze Age invaders — 
Chadwick’s Celtic A group — and Rhjs’s Goidels — are claimed to survive in 
the tribal names Coritani, Cornovii and Dumnonii— the former of course 
giving Cruithni, and Prydein, the name by which Pytheas knew the British Isles, 
and which was later confused with Britain. And the Cruithni of Ireland are 
identified with a group of Picts from south-west Scotland who were responsible 
for the introduction of the La Téne culture into Ireland. 

To the reviewer who had the great good fortune to hear these views on the 
Picts expounded in lectures by Professor Chadwick many years ago, his case 
seems now, as when first heard, the most convincing and cogent exposition of a 
most difficult and complex problem. The whole book is a healthy corrective to 
the views recently set out by O’Rahilly in his Early Irish History and Mythology, 
and between these two books, as Chadwick says in a characteristically quiet but 
devastating footnote, ‘there is apparently no common ground anywhere’. 
Chadwick’s name is enough to ensure that this book is read by all serious students 
of early British history and culture. They will set it down with gratitude and 
renewed admiration for his humanity, sense and learning, and with the deepest 
regret that the Origin of the Welsh Nation — or was it to be Early Wales? — on 
which he was engaged at the time of his death, will now never be written. 


GLYN E. DANIEL 
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